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FARM NOTES. 





DEHORNING CATTLE. 

“‘What is your method of dehorning cat- 
tle? Have you ever used any of the clip- 
pers advertised in the FARMER, and are 
they really better than the so-called de- 
horning saws? 

“Do you favor dehorning, and would you 
dehorn all the cattle on the farm? Doyou 
dehorn your cattle yourself, or do you em- 
ploy an expert?” 

The above is the substance of several] in- 
quiries recently received from our readers. 
At the farmers’ institutes all through the 
State the same questions have come up for 
discussion, and we have expressed our opin- 
ion in reply to direct queries, and given our 
method of “decapitating horns.” 
£ Some of our cattle are dehorned, but not 
all of them. We believe in dehorning, 
when necessary or expedient. Whenever 
any animal in the herd acts as though she 
would like to “‘run things,” or drives the 
others around in an imperatively selfish 
manner, we take her horns off. 

Our cows are very peaceful. and not dis- 
posed to crowd or quarrel when loose in the 
yard. About one-third of the herd have no 
horns. Some of the cows’ horns were cut 
off and the others never had any. 

We confess that we like to see cows with 
horns on. They look better, to us, and we 
hate to take them off unless necessary. To 
a certain extent this is mere sentiment, and 
time may cause us to look at the matter in 
a different light. 

Occasionally an animal is found giving 
more or less trouble onaccountof her horns. 
Then we lay sentiment aside, pick up the 
dehorning clippers, and, in a very few 
minutes, the horns are off. 

Our cows are not kept in a small yard, 
when let out during the day in the winter 
time, but have plenty of room. They are 
always fed in the stalls, consequently have 
no disposition or opportunity to fight each 
other. If they were to be turned loose ina 
covered yard oropen shed to feed, then 
every horn would need to come off. 

The writer came home from an institute 

last Friday night, and found that a young 
bull was making some trouble with his 
horns, when let out to water. He was a 
grade and of no value for breeding purposes. 
Had he been a valuable breeding animal we 
should have left his horns on, for we still 
believe that any mutilation of a thorough- 
bred bull in some way affects his pre- 
protency and leaves its impress on his off- 
spring. We may not be able to prove this, 
but the theory seems feasible, to us. 
' As for the effect of dehorning cows 
giving a full flow of milk, we have never 
seen a case wherein any injury resulted. 
Of those we have dehorned the shrinkage 
of milk was immaterial and the cows were 
up to their full flow again in less than 48 
hours. 

Last Saturday morning we decided to 
dehorn this young bull. We put a rope in- 
to the ring in his nose and led him out 
into the yard. A half hitch was made 
around an apple tree, giving the bull about 
two feet of slack rope. 

Our foreman manipulated the rope, 
while the writer adjusted the clippers over 
the left horn, and in a very few seconds 
that horn was off. We opened the knives 
just enough to make an easy and quick 
adjustment. Our clippers, when open, 
leave a diamond-shaped aperture, there 
being a knife on each side. This makes a 
shear cut, cutting from four sides at once. 

The clippers are pushed down over the 
horn so as to cut as close as possible to the 
suture formed by the horn bone and the 


base of the skull. If this is done the 
clippers will cut down below the line of 
hair around the horn. The writer does 
his own clipping, and prefers this job to 
pulling teeth. 

When the clippers are adjusted, the ends 
of the handles are about three feet apart. 
We slip our hands 
down to the handle EA . 
ends and suddenly 'y 
force the handles to- 


















There was but little loss of blood, and 
we put nothing whatever on the wounds. 
We should refuse to dehorn in fly time, 
but, aside from that, any time of year will 
do. Of course one should keep careful 
watch of the dehorned animals until the 
wounds are healed. 

‘As to the second question asked, we state 
that the clippers we use have long been 
advertised in the FARMER. We prefer any 
style of clippers to 
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quickly that the animal has no time to make 
a move. 

After we had cut off the left horn of this 
young bull we let him step around for a 
minute. Just assoon as he quieted down 
we slipped around to the right side, ad- 
justed the clippers over that horn, and in 
a twinkling it was off: and the bull was 








turned loose in the yard. 


WINDMILL POWER.—See page 158. 


are at hand asking for the best means of 
destroying these pests. Around many barns 
this winter we have seen great swarms of 
these birds, 

There are several means advocated for 
their destruction, and we should be pleased 
to hear from some of our readers regarding 
their practice. Among the plans we sug- 
gested, and had tried last year. the follow- 


ing was published in these columns. We 
know of no better plan, and hope our 
brother farmers, who wrote us, will try 
this scheme. 

Take a small dry goods box and convert 
it into a trap for catching the ‘birds alive. 
The best time for using:even'this, or any 
other contrivance, is in the winter when 
there is a scarcity of food outdoors and the 
ground is covered with snow. 1 

If the box is not more than three feet 
across, each way, it will be more easily 
handled, and produce just as good results. 
Pull off the boards from two sides, from the 
bottom up to say within ten or twelve 
inches of the top of the box. 

Across this opening nail on some fence 
pickets, or plastering lath, spacing them 
from one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
apart. This gives plenty of light to the 
interior, and still prevents the birds from 
escaping. 

Turn the box over and fit in a board one 
foot wide, nailing it across the center of the 
box. It can be fitted in between the last 
lath and the board on each side that was 
not knocked off. This places the center 
board underneath the top of the box, with 
from ten to twelve inches space interven- 
ing. 

Underneath this center board, and run- 
ning parallel with it, place aroost or perch, 
suspending it- say eight inches below the 
board. 

Now cut acircular hole, about two and 
one-half or three inches in diameter, in the 
center of the top of the box, and directly 
over the center of the foot-wide board un- 
derneath. This hole should be large 
enough so that a plump, full-grown spar- 
row may easily jump down through. 


Place this trap on the roof of a shed, or 
even on top of a high fence—anywhere 
whereon the birds are accustomed to con- 
gregate. You must exercise some diplo- 
macy at first by covering up the circular hole 
on top of the box. Place some grain on top 
regularly for several days in order to ac- 
custom the sparrows to the innovation. 
After they all get to flocking together on 
the box and eating the grain, remove the 


“cover. from the circular hole and drop some 


wheat down on the board underneath. A 
few kernels should also be placed on top of 
the box to attract the birds. 


After alighting they will notice the wheat 
down through the hole, and finally, after 
much investigation, hop down after it, one 
after another. This operation will be con- 
tinuous, until a large number of sparrows 
have gone into the box and feasted them- 
selves ‘‘ to their heart’s content.’ The sea- 
son of their discontent comes when they 
strenuously and vainly exert themselves to 
get out. 

To do this they always fly down to the 
lighted space underneath, thinking to get 
out between the pickets. Not one in a 
thousand ever thinks of trying to fly out of 
the little hole in the top of the box where it 
entered. 

To take the birds out, attach a smaller 
box—say 20 inches square, each way—in 
such a way that the birds may have access 
to it from the larger box. Take off thé 
boards from one side of the smaller box and 
put on pickets. The opposite side should 
have a circular hole four or five inches in 
diameter, with a slide attached to be work- 
ed preferably from the top. 

Another hole to match this in size and 
position, should be cut into the larger box, 
with a slide also. When the two boxes are 
fastened together these holes should allow 
the sparrows to freely enter the smaller 
box, which they will do if well lighted. 





When you wish to destroy the captured 
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sparrows drive them into the smaller box 
and close both slides. 
sparrows may be removed and the 
sparrows drowned in a tank of water. We 
have heard of their being used for food, but 
cannot judge of their quality from personal 
experience. J. H. BROWN. 
Feb, 18, 1897. 
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WINDMILL POWER. 








I have been a subscriber of the FARMER 
for a little over a year and it is a wonder to 
me how I got along without it before that, 
for itis a welcome visitor every week and a 
great help. In a recent issue I saw an ar- 
ticle from Geo. Pretty, who challanges his 


brother farmers to show a better windmill 
than his. About a year ago it came into 
amy head that I wanted some kind of power 
to cut and grind feed. The windmill power 

- takes care of itself without a fireman or 
driver. Sol bought a windmill made not 
very far from my place (for convenience in 
getting repairs’). It is a sectional one 
that you can hold to the wind. It is rated 
at 2!¢-horse power. It is on the barn. 
The perpendicular shaft runs down to a 
foot gear. Just below the big beam under 
the scaffold is the horizontal shaft. I have 
a large hopper-shaped bin that holds about 
50 bushels. There is a 20-foot elevator 
that carries the grain from the floor to the 
large bin on the scaffold. Then there is a 
spout that carries the grain from the large 
bin to the grinder placed on a large box on 
thedrive floor. In the spring when grinding 
is over till fall, the grinder and box can be 
taken out. Then I run a feed cutter that 
stands on one side of the driving floor and 
as fast as the feedis cut it runs down below 
into a large bin in the basement. I also 
run acorn sheller, an emery wheel and a 
duzz saw. I haveto run the saw with a 
jong belt. The cut shows fairly well the 
construction of the mill and its attach- 
ments, and part of the barn. 

I will also tell my Farmer friends how I 
took care of some of my corncrop. I cut it 
in bundles about as large as I thought 1 
could pitch handily. Then I bound it in 
bundles and drew it into the barn and will 
husk this winter. J.G. 3. 

LivinesTon Co., Mich. 


for the Michigan Farmer. 
SPRING WHEAT FOR NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN. 








In answer to Seth Lathrop, I will say 
that I heartily indorse his suggestions in 
regard to spring wheat, for I have raised it 
with success since oats have declined in 
price. In 18941 had 30 bushels per acre on 
4acres, and 6 tons of straw, which sold for 
$8 per ton. In1895I raised 275 bushels and 
it sold at 80c per bushel as seed wheat. 
“People had seen it growing in the 
‘field and were anxious to secure it for seed. 
In 1896 I raised 103 bushels on5}¢ acres, and 
it sold for 68c on the market, which was 
shipping rates. Here we are obliged to sell 
our wheat at 68c for first quality, and pay 
$4.70 for a barrel of flour. But I think 
that spring wheat raising is a success after 
all, as we can grow a fair crop every year. 

I belieye in fall plowing if it is clay 
ground, and it will do best on potato land 
or to follow acropofcorn. I plow sod and 
plant potatoes or corn; next year I sow to 
wheat, and the year after to wheat or oats, 
and seed to timothy and clover—two parts 
timothy to one of clover. The crops the 
last three years were raised on clay ground 
which had grown oats on sod plowed the 
fall before. I would not advise putting 
in wheat on ground containing muck, or 
freshly manured. Sow two bushels to the 
acre,as the thicker it stands the better it will 
shade the ground in a dry time, and will 
also fill better. Do not cut till fully ripe, 
and you will find that it will be better than 
if cut and let draw from straw as some do, 
and will grind dryer. 

There is lots of cheap land here that will 
raise good wheat, some partly improved 

farms,and lots of woodland. It isloam and 
clay soilclose totown. Ourfarmers are just 
waking up to farming. They have been 
engaged in lumbering till now. 


HEBOYGAN Co., Mich. J.S. Ir. 





for the Michigan Farmer. 
MARSH HAY FOR CORN STOVER 
. TIES. 


I have been reading so much in the 
FARMER about ties for corn fodder that I 
concluded to tell what I use. I think it 
cheaper, also better on some accounts than 
twine, that is, if one has the material near 


eg 

‘ore husking I cut quite a quantity of 
marsh hay, tie it in large bundles, ieoning 
it straight and even, then draw it to the 
dield-and drop in different places convenient 
for_use. : 

When ready to tie, a rope is made by 
drawing out a small quantity of hay slowly 
and twisting it at the same time. I don’t 
know but all farmers understand how the 
tiling is done. 

After I have a rope the right length, I 
pass it around the bundle,draw tight, twist 
ends together, then slip them under the 
rope the same as they used to bind wheat 
and oats, before self-binders were used. 

It makes a firmer tie than twine. The 
bundies are easier to handle, and when fed 
out the cattle eat it with the fodder, and 
there is no bother about saving twine. 

SHIAWASSEE Co. M. E. BEARD. 

{For many years we used marsh hay, and 


bad rather have it to-day than anything 





The small box of 





else. The scarcity of marsh grass has 
necessitated our using twine for the last 
few years.—ED. | 


AN EASILY BUILT CORN-CRIB. 


Who ever saw such an abundance of corn 
Who ever saw such a contemptible price 
for corn? He must be a needy or despond- 
ent -man indeed who could sell corn now. 
Hold it. Put it away from the rain and the 
rats, and ten to one it will double in value 
within ‘the-year. 














Good double cribs,solidly framed together, 
are well, but are not cheap nor soon built. 
Nor are they needed to insure strength, 
solidity or durability. We have recently 
built a small crib on the plan submitted, 
and it was but one day’s work for two of us 
to frame it together and side it. The roof 
took another day. This crib is 6x12 feet; it 
would have been better to have made it 
6x8x12, and better yet to have made it 12x12 
and put a double partition through the 
center to admit air to the corn; one foot of 
air space would have beenenough. How- 
ever, for the place where I built this crib, 
it is large enough. 

To begin the crib, take three 2x6’s, 12 feet 
long, and cut one in the middle and spike 
them solidly together into the form of Fig. 
1. These are the girts ofthe crib and you 
will need four sets of them. Next take 8x8 
blocks 2 feet-long. and cut away on two 
sides to let in a 2x8 joist, as shownin Fig. 4. 
These are the corner posts and the 
only square timbers about the building. 
They set on stone and ought to be tinned to 
keep rats and mice from climbing them. 

Now cut two joists, 2x8 and 12 feet long, 2 
joists same size 4 inches shorter, and 2 ends 
5 feet 8 inches long. Spike this bottom 
solidly together as shown in Fig. 2. Bridge 
the joists thoroughly at the middle. Also 
put posts under the outer joists at the 
center to help support the weight, which is 
about all you have to contend against in 
building a crib. 





Fig. 2. 
Now, having the foundation level and 


solid, lay the floor. If it is probable that 
you will shovel the corn out of the crib 
often it will be best to lay it lengthwise of 
the building, which can be done by first 
laying cross-pieces of 2x4 two feet apart, 
letting them in flush with the top of the 
joists. ; However, it is generally best to lay 
the floor crossways, saving labor and 
strength of frame somewhat. [advise leav- 
ing cracks in the floor that will allow the 
air to pass up through so that the corn may 
not damage. 

Floor laid, put your girt frames on the 
foundation, seeing that the uppermost one 
is right.side up so that the rafters will 
come right,and you are ready to put on sid- 
ing. Select good, strong, wide boards for 
the corners and cut the proper length, 
whatever you decide to make the height of 
the crib. Nail them onto the bottom as 
though the building were raised and you 
were ready to side up regularly, only do not 
put more than one nail in solidly, for you 
may not have the boards perpendicular. 

Now you will need two men to help; let 
them raise the upper girt-frame to its place 
at the top of the siding and nail through 
+ the siding to support it there. Raise the 
other girts in the same way until each one 
is in place, as shown by Fig. 3. Inthedraw- 
ing,one corner is shown open merely to give 
an idea of how the corners splice together. 
Then square your frame, seeing that the 
corners are perpendicular, and go on and 
nailon the siding. There is no frame be- 
side what you have. If you doubt the sus- 
taining ng 2 of inch boards I will say that 
in Florida, Kansas and other new countries 
nearly all houses are built entirely without 
studding. I have myself lived in a two- 
story house built on this plan, and it was 
as plumb and square as you could wish. Ip 
this crib there is no weight to sustain save 
a light roof. The pressure of corn sideways 
is considerable. The girt-frames will hold 
it effectually. 

Put braces between the girts,nailing them 
solidiy to girts and siding. .Cut one or two 
girts off for door and spike 2x6 door-posts to 
cut ends and at top and bottom to girt and 
floor joist. Roof as you prefer; if shed roof. 










































































Fie, 3. 
the siding should reach up 30 inches and nail 
to 2x4 plate on which put rafters. My own 
crib has gable roof. JOS. E. WING. 
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~ Experience proves the merit of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It cures all forms of blood diseases, tones up 
the stomach builds up the nerves. 


Feb, 27 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
CLOVER SEEDING. 





I have an eight-acre field where I raised 
oats lastsummer. After securing the oats 
I plowed the stubble quite early, and work- 
4 the land in good shape before seeding 
to wheat. 

However, the wheat was put in quite 
late, on account ofrain. I have an even 
stand, but a little backward. Iam going to 
seed to mammoth clover, alone, in the 
spring. 

How much clover should 1 put on per 
acre? Would it pay me to give this field a 
top dressing of land plaster, or something 
else? The land is rather poor clay loam. 
Now what would you advise me? Give 
quantity per acre. N. P. J. 

LivinesTon Co. 

[We usually use one bushel to about 
seven or eight acres, but it might pay you 
to sow at the rate of one bushel to six acres 
on your ground. 

There is some difference of opinion re- 
garding the beneficial results of land plas- 
ter, but, if you try it, report results.—Ep.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


MATURED SWEET CORN. 





I have read the Farmer for two years 
and like it the best of any farm paper I 
have ever read. 

This is the first time I have ever answer- 
ed any inquiries, but this one comes under 
my own experience. 

. J. D., wants to know if matured sweet 
corn will injure cows. had 175 bushels 
which I intended to feed hogs, asI have 
heard it would fatten them very quick. 
But they did not eat it to suit me, so I fed 
it to the cows. 

I milk ten cows for cheese-making, and I 
fed four bushels per day till it was gone 
and I did not see any bad results from it. 
It got somewhat mouldy before it was pee. 

Eaton Co. L. M. J. 

{Such corn cannot be put in piles or 
stacked, but should be left in the field in 


large shocks until used.—Ep. | 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PAINT FOR A BRICK HOUSE. 





I have a brick house I want to paint. Is 
there anything cheaper than brick paint? 

Will some of your readers give me the 
cheapest paint—durability considered— 
through the columns of the FARMER? 

I wish to paint red and pencil white. 
Please give formula for both colors. 

BERRIEN Co. 

[We have talked with several brother 
farmers who have painted their brick 
houses, and no two agree as to the best 
mixture or mode of application, so t us 
hear from others.—EbD. | 





For the Michigan farmer. 
HOW SHOULD A FARM BE RENTED? 





Some time ago I saw a question asked, 
and partly answered in the FARMER, about 
letting a farm and furnishing. 

It said the question was open for discus- 
sion, so 1 will tell how I let mine, but do 
not know as it is the customary way, and 
would like to hear from others on the sub- 
ject. 

I furnish teams and all tools, except 
binder, and one-half of binder. Also all 
the seed and all feed for teams,and pay one- 
half thresher’s bill and give one-third of 
crops. 

Ifurnish a flock of breeding ewes and 
feed for them and give one-third of wool 
and lambs. 

Mv man keeps two cows and has his own 
flock of hens and his hogs. I live on the 
farm and care for my own cows and hogs. 
I have let my farm for three years in this 
way. J. B. GARDNER. 

Gratiot Co. 

[There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to how the work, crops, machinery, 
stock, ete., should be arranged or provided 
for,soas to give both “landlord and ten- 
ant” a fair show. Letus hear from some 
of our readers who “have been there.’’— 
Ep. | 


Bon 





THE EvRERA FENCE Co., Box Q, Rich- 
mond, Inda., has an ad. in this week’s issue 
relative to their machines for making an 
all wire fence. They desire us to say to 
our readers that they will refund the pur- 
chase money to any subscriber of this paper 
who has a machine that will not do all they 
claim for it. At present prices they claim 
the best ten wire fence will not exceed 25 
cents in cost for wire and ratchets. Write 
them for full particulars. 


<4 Sen 
=o} 





WE call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement, found in another column, 
of Harry N. Hammond’s Seed Potatoes, 
Farm and Garden Seeds. Mr. Hammond is 
the largest grower of seed potatoes in 
America. He has won the position as the 
largest grower by offering only the very 
best Michigan Northern Grown New Muc 
Land Seeds. This new land seed has given 
such universal satisfaction every where that 
his old customers continue to buy new seed 
of him every year, as they get a much 
larger yield by planting Michigan New 





Muck Land Seed Potatoes, Farm and Gar- 


tion of America. 





den Seeds than those from any other sec- | 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOME IDEAS ON WINDMILLS. 





I have been somewhat interested in your 
several articles on farm powers, or power 
windmills. 
fodder is worth nearly twice as much as un- 
cut, also that an acre of cornstalks is worth 


as much as an acre of ys Last winter I 
fed my stalks whole, as I had no power, 
and snow was so deep I could not get an 
engine to my place. I was thoroughly satis- 
fied I could have saved $100 worth of feed 
had I been able tocutitall. From then I 
began to investigate différent kinds of 

ower for farm use. Steam is expensive 
or fuel, dangerous about barns,requires one 
man’s constant care while in use, besides the 
trouble of pipes freezing up in winter. Good 
ones are expensive, and old ones trouble- 
some and expensive for repairs. Sweep 
horse powers are cheap, but take up much 
room, require a man to drive, and having to 
be out of doors the work has to be done in 
good weather. The ae? windmills make 
good powers, but we bave to use them when 
it is the will of the elements. I do notthink 
a 12-foot steel mill will give sufficient power 
to make it economical,which is about equal 
in power to a 14-foot wood wheel. A 12-foot 
wheel can be put up for $100 or less, but a 
14 or 16-foot wheel has to be much heavier, 
and costs a great deal more. After a good 
deal of ob ping neo I decided upon a tread 
power,and am highly pleased with theresult. 
My tread power,a two- horse power, is seton 
the barn floor of my horse barn. Over this 
I have a line shaft, which I made from an 
old tumbling rod, having it put ina lathe 
atthe machine shop, trued up and turned 
where bearings come. I used iron bearings 
because I had them, but wood bearings can 
be made by anyone. This shaft goes 
through into an adjoining grain room,where 
I have a first-class grinding mill, and corn 
sheller, both run from the shaft. With this 
grinder and two horses [ can grind 15 
bushels of corn per hour, and have it 
plenty fine for any stock. I have my feed 
cutter upstairs, and run the power with a 
12-foot belt from line shaft, and it is so set 
that the cut feed drops from the machine 
into a bin below, from wkere we carry it to 
our stock with a two-bushel basket. By 
using a line shaft I can get a high speed 
for my machines, and still have the horses 
travel very slow, so the work is notin the 
least fatiguing to the horses. The belt 
that runs the feed-cutter would have cost, 
to buy, $3, but I made it by taking 10- 
ounce cotton ducking, folding it three 
fold, using rye flour paste, painting, and if 
it slips a little a small amount of tar stops 
all slip. It cost me less than 75 cents. 

It all works to perfection, and I feel 
satisfied that [ have the best and most 
practical kind of farm power, and I can 
see that since we grind all our grain, and. 
cutall our fodder, that the stock do much 
ro aa than before and on very much less 
eed. 

Many farmers say they cannot afford 
these improvements, but I believe they 
cannot afford not to have them. Surely 
any man with 100 or more acres of land 
should keep stock enough to make it a 
profitable investment. A. H. FOSTER. 





THE BENEFITS OF THOROUGH TILLAGE.— 
Do farmers think enough of thorough til- 
lage of the soil? Weshould say they do 
not, judging by the condition of their fields 
when they have sown the seed and com- 
ee ee foracrop. A farmer 
whose skill and success are well known, 
who is painstaking in all his work, fitted a 
field of rye by thorough working with the 
“ACMB” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crush- 
er and Leveler. A neighbor passing re- 
marked that such work as that would not 
pay. ‘Why.’ said he, ‘‘we don’t put as 
much work as that on our gardens.” To- 
day, when the winter frosts have done 
their worst on the fall grain, this field 
shows that it dors pay to take all this care 
and expend work upon even a field of. rye, 
for the grain has an even stand over the 
field, and the grass and clover have madea 
perfect catch. With this implement a field 
may be made to look as well as a garden, 
and yield as ~~ a crop as any garden 
could. See advertisement on page 176. 





< 
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When it comes to the actual operation of sowing, 
we know of no machine that will produce more uni- 
form good results than the Thompson Wheelbarrow 
Grass Seeder, a cut of which we give herewith. 
This machine will sow any kind of grass seed in 
any quantity, and possesses among many other ad- 
vantages these,all of which will be recognized as val- 
uable by the farmer. It is light and easy of operation 
being at the same time strong and durable; it has a 
positive force feed and must sow as long as the 
operator desires; it sows perfectly even and cannot 
miss or leave any vacant spots; it sows evenly in 
the windiest of weather, because the hopper is close 
to the ground and the wind can not catch up and 
earry away the seed. This is a feature that will be 
appreciated by all those who sow the lighter seeds, 
such as blue grass, orchard grass, red top, timothy, 
ete. This machine is simple in construction and 
has no complicated parts to break or to get out of 
order, and in the end is an unqualified success as is 
attested by its great popularity and the large num- 
ber now in use. Write O. E. Thompson & Sons, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., for circulars and price list and 
tell them you saw their adin the MicHIGaAn FARMER. 





I am firmly convinced that cut ° 
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Hive Stock. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
SHORTHORNS IN THE NORTHWEST. 








Some weeks ago I read in the columns of 
the FARMER an article disparaging the 
Shorthorn for the range district and prais- 
ing certain other breeds as evidently in 
universal favor among ranchmen. As this 
article appeared to come from a man of 
wide experience in and adjacent to the 
range country, and consequently to carry 
with it the weight of authority, 1 will 
venture to present the position which the 
Shorthorn holds here in South Dakota. 

Fully one-half of the State is range coun- 
try, and at least one-fourth more is more 
properly range country than farming coun- 
try. The eastern portion of the State is 
extensively a grain raising section with 
stock raising as a very important industry. 

Throughout all that section east of the 
Missouri River I find the Shorthorn a prime 
favorite. At the Agricultural College we 
receive four calls for Shorthorn bulls to one 
for all other breeds combined. This does 
not represent the demand from west of the 
Missouri River which we have never sup- 
plied. Throughout this country the Short- 

ornis considered a good milker but the 
facts show that the standard is very low,as 
the dairy interests of the State have been 
but little developed until within the last 
two or three years. 

The Shorthorn seems well adapted to this 
whole section of country, if we may judge 
from the demand and the genera) favor in 
which the breed is held. 

Upon the range there seems to be a great 
diversity of opinion, depending largely up- 
on the individual experience of the differ- 
ent ranchmen. The Hereford, the Aberdeen 
Angus, the Galloway and the Shorthorn all 
hold important places. In severe winters 
like the present one it is likely that the 
thicker skinned and thicker haired Gallo- 
way and Hereford have some advantage, 
and may suffer less loss among the calves 
and yearlings; but this does not mean that 
the Shorthorn is displaced on the range. 
The fact of his extreme popularity in sec- 
tions where some housing and shelter is 
given from cold storms makes the breeding 
of Shorthorn cattle in the Dakotas a safe 
and paying investment. 

E. A. BURNETT. 


AGR’L CoLLEGE, Brookings, 8. D. 

We are pleased to get this testimony to 
the popularity of the Shorthorn in the 
northwest. The article referred to came 
from an extensive cattle-grower, and he 
probably gave his experience with the 
various breeds as he found them. There is 


one thing which has greatly injured the 
Shorthorn on the range, and that is the 
quality of much of the stock purchased to 
improve range cattle. The breed was so 
widely distributed, and in the hands of 
many who knew nothing of the principles 
of breeding, that it not only became cheap, 
but in many instances worthless. Its very 
popularity, and the demand, which for 
= took every caif dropped as soon as it 
ecame available for breeding purposes, 
did more harm to the breed than any other 
one thing. But in his true form, bred 
carefully and grown under proper condi- 
tions, there is no breed of cattle in exist- 
ence which can make a stronger impress 
upon the native stock of the country than 
the Shorthorn—and he will again come to 
the front as surely as good beef will always 
be wanted, and thatearly maturing cattle 
with the substance, form and quality for 
producing it must therefore be in demand. 





THE BREEDING OF BAKEWELL’S 
LEICESTERS.—No. 2. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

The 1792 writer, in referring to Robert 
Bakewell’s new breed, says there are two 
reasons for killing the wethers at two years 
old. First, they leave the most profit, and 
secondly, if kept longer, they get too fat for 
genteel tables. To .the people who are 
strangers to these sheep this may appear 
rather problematical, but the following 
facts may remove their doubts:—A three- 
year-old wether belonging to the author 
was killed by Mr. James Bolton, Alnwick, 
October 2d, 1787, which measured 7 inches 
and one-eighth of solid fat on the ribs, cut 
straight through without any slope, and 
his back from head to tail, was like the 
fattest bacon. It is very common for two- 
year-old wethers to cut four inches thick- 
ness of fat on theribs, and from two to three 
inches all down the back. Even ewes of 
this kind, which have reared lambs till 
July (mid-summer here) when killed about 
the Christmas following, will trequently 
measure four or five inches thickness of fat 
on the sides, and two or three inches down 
the back—all the way from ‘head to tail, 
and though this breed is not eminent 
for tallow, yet ewes under such circum- 
Stances generally produce from 18 to 24 Ibs. 
of tallow each. To weak appetites it is not 
so inviting as the leaner mutton, but it 
finds a ready market amongst the manufac- 
turing and laboring part of the community, 
whom necessity has taught to lay out their 
money to the best advantage, and who 
have found by experience that a pound of 
beef is not so nutritive as a pound of mut- 
ton, and, of course, they always endeavor 
to buy that which has least bone and most 


esh, 
The weight of wool clipped from these 





sheep is not so great as from other long- 
wooled breeds, but the wool of this breed 
has hitherto ‘been only a secondary con- 
sideration; the quality and quantity of 
mutton obtained at the least expense of 
food was the great object of the first im- 
prover; this point gained, a new field 
= to the experimental rural philoso- 
pher to cover these good carcasses 
with the most valuable fleece. This 
improved breed is making its way very 
rapidly into all parts of the Kingdom, 
by the practice of hiring tups, the price of 
which, for one season only, is astonishing, 
and to those who know with what eager- 
ness this breed is sought after (by all who 
have tried them), may seem incredible; yet 
it is a fact that Mr. Bakewell has let tups 
for one season only, at four hundred 
guineas each, and taken in ewes to be 
tupped at ten — each, (80 from two 
persons each and 40 of his own),making the 
term of twelve hundred guineas for one tup 
in oneseason. Besides these he lets several 
every year at two and three hundred 
guineas each. 

Our mode of management of this breed is 
as follows: The ewes generally lamb in 
March, when we give them a few turnips 
to increase their milk; the latter end of 
Juneor the beginning of July,the lambs are 
weaned and sent to middling pastures, the 
ewes are milked two or three times to ease 
their udders, and such as are not meant to 
be continued for breeding are culled out 
and put to the clover; when this fails they 
get turnips, and are sold about Christmas, 
very fat, the price from 34s. to 40s. per 
head. The lambs, after being weaned,take 
the name of hoggs; they are generally put 
to turnips at the beginning of November, 
and continue on them till the middle of 
April or beginning of May,when the wether 
hoggs are put upon good pasture or second 
year’s clover. The second winter they 
have turnips till the clover is sufficiently 
grown to receive them, which is generally 
about the middle of April. They are 
clipped about the middle of May, and _gen- 
erally all sold by the middle of June. 
Morpeth is our best market, where the two- 
shear wethers have been sold for the last 
three years for from 40s. to 50s. per head. 
We generally reckon one-third of the ewes 
to have two lambs each—that is, 60 to have 
80 lambs. Sheep are put to the tup so as to 
have lambs at two years old, and kept for 
breeding until three and four years old, ex- 
cept such as are of particularly good forms, 
or have other valuable properties. These 
are kept as long as ever they will breed; 
such as are defective in shape, suspected of 
being slow feeders, or other unprofitable 
qualities, we never put to the tup or at- 
tempt to breed from them. AGRICOLA. 

YORKSHIRE. 


EXPORTS OF ANIMALS AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS. — 


The course of the export trade in animals 
and their products during the past eight 
years, says a circular from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, forms a very interesting 
subject for study. The great gainsin the 
exports of live animals have been with 
horses mules and sheep. With animal 
products a notable gain is seen in the case 
of fresh beef, mutton,oleo oil,hams and sole 
leather. In 1889 the exports of horses were 
3,748 head, and the average of the four 
years,’ 1889 to 1892, inclusive, was 3,396. In 
1896 the exports of horses reached 25,126, 
with an average for the four years 1893 to 
1896, inclusive, of 11,831. The number of 
sheep exported in 1889 was 128 852, and the 
average for the four years, 1889 to 1892, was 
76,070. In 1896 the export of sheep reached 
the remarkable number of 491,565, and the 
average for the four years, 1893 to 1896, was 
266,736. 

The exports of fresh beef have increased 
from 137,895,391 pounds in 1889 to 224,783,225 
pounds in 1896. The average for the years 
1889 to 1892 was 181,433,310 pounds, and for 
the years 1893 to 1896 it was 204,077,065 
pounds, The exports of hams have steadi- 
ly increased from 42,847,247 pounds in 1889 
to 129,036,351 pounds in 1896. The exports 
of oleo oil increased from 28,102,534 pounds 
in 1889 to 103,276,756 pounds in 1896, and the 
average for the four years 1889 to 1892 was 
was 67,033,342 pounds, as compared with an 
average of 104,652,723 pounds for the years 
1893 to 1896. There has also been a con- 
siderable increase,‘about one-third, in the 
exports of sole leather during the last three 
years. The shipments of live cattle, bacon, 
canned and cured beef, lard and pickled 
pork, while they have fluctuated from year 
to year, have not shown any very marked 
tendency to increase or decrease. Bacon 
and pickled pork have diminished some- 
what, but the exports of lard have been 
larger for 1896 than for any other year of 
the series. 

The exports in a few items have been con- 
siderably diminished during the eight years 
under consideration. Live oa have fallen 
off from 45,128 in 1889 and 95,654 in 1891 to 
21,049 in 1896. This is probably due to the 
risk attending the shipment of these ani- 
mals and the greater profit derived from 
the exportation of their products. ‘There 
was a continuous decrease in the shipments 
of tallow from 1890, when they reached 
112,745,370 pounds, to 1895, when they were 
only 25,864,300 pounds. There has, how- 
ever, been a recovery in this trade during 
the last year, theexports reaching 52,759,212 

ounds. The exports of dairy products 

ave not been satisfactory. The butter 
trade, which in 1890 reached 29,748,042 
pounds, fell off to 5,598,812 pounds in 1895. 
Fortunately, much of this decrease was 
overcome in 1896, when 19,373,913 pounds 
were exported. The cheese exports show a 
continuous decline since 1890. when they 
reached 95,376,053 pounds. The quantity 
exported in 1896 was only 36,777,291 pounds, 





STOCK NOTES. 





So much soft corn is being fed to western 
cattle that it affects their quality, and 
they are dressing a less percentage to their 
live weight than usual. 


Mr. T. A. Brxiy, of Van Buren County, 
the well known breeder of Shropshire 
sheep, writes regarding his experience with 
shredded corn fodder: ‘“l had my corn 
fodder shredded and cut by a shredder, and 
have fed since Dec. 1st., horses, cows and 
sheep, and never had stock do better. It is 
a@ great hay saver when hay is scarce. 
The small farmer and fruit-grower have 
got to come to it.” 


TuE returns to the Department of 
Agriculture show that on January Ist. the 
number of live stock on the farms of the 
United States were as follows: Hogs, 
40,600,000, against 42,840,000 January 1896 
and 52,398,018 January 1892. Number of 
horses 14,365,000, against 15,124,000 last 
year. Number of mules, 2,216,000, against 
2,279,000; cows, 15,942,000, against 16,137,000; 
other cattle, 30,508,000 against 32,085,000; 
sheep, 36,819,000, against 38,299,000 one year 
previous. 


Tue Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
will be held at the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Wednesday, March 17, 1897, at 10 
o’clock A. M., for the election of officers and 
the transaction of any other business which 
may legally come before it. A number of 
important matters are to be discussed, 
among them several amendments to the by- 
laws. The Secretary of the Association is 
F. L. Houghton, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Mr. J. H. Tart, of Mendon, in a private 
note, thus refers to the sheep business in 
general, and incidentally to his flock of 
Hampshires: Some may think that the 
sheep business remains ata standstill, but 
such is not the case, for within thelast four 
weeks I have made sales to parties in 
Lapeer, Washienaw, and Branch Counties, 
toserve as foundation stock for flocks of 
Hampshires. My flock is wintering well 
and I havea very promising prospect for a 
large lamb crop due in March and April. 


TuE Australian wool sales closed Dec. 24 
last, and according to the United States 
Consul-General Maratta at Melbourne 
showed a falling-off of 50,000 bales, com- 
pared with those of 1895, though they were 
identical with those of 1894 and 1893, and 
much larger than in 1892. The sales were 
607,186 bales. Of that purchased in Victoria 
35,000 bales were for the United S:ates and 
Canada. To this is to be added the 45,000 
bales purchased at the recent London sales, 
or a total of 80,000 bales—or about 40,000,000 
Ibs.—equivalent to the same amount of 
washed wool. 


Our Paris correspondent writes as fol- 
lows: The Pas-de-Calais is a very im- 
portant beet sugar department in the north 
of France. Professor Malpeaux was de- 
sirous of testing the value of sugar—a 
material relatively cheap—in the produc- 
tion of milk anc of cream, that is of butter. 
He tied up four cows in two lots, during 
two different periods; the total testings ex- 
tended over 50 days. General conclusion: 
the sugar ration—mixed with ordinary 
feed—produced no effect one way or the 
other in the yield of milk or of butter, or 
in the composition of either. The diet only 
favored the putting up of muscle and fat. 


Tue London Meat Trade Journal de- 
livers the following telling little lecture to 
Frenchmen who propose to prohibit the 
importation of frozen meat: It may be 
useful for our French brethern to know 
that a cooling chamber is an absolute 
necessity in every butcher’s shop, even 
where the turnover is only a very moderate 
one. So far as our information goes “the 
nutritious qualities and alimentary values” 
of meat are not affected in the slightest 
by proper refrigerating processes, and to 
say So is a barefaced attempt on the part 
of the agriculturists of France to disparage 
unwarrantably a. commodity already 
severely handicapped by excessive protec- 
tive duties. 


IN the pig feeding tests carried on at the 
Vermont Experiment Station, it was found 
that sixty-two per cent of the market value 
of the food was got back in the value of the 
manure, when the latter was properly 
handled. Thececost of food for a pound of 
increase in live weight and the profits were 
slightly in favor of the less watery ration, 
but theshrinkage at slaughter was the same 
in these pigs as in those fed on adryer 
ration. Buttermilk nad about four-fifths 
the feeding value of skim milk. Poland- 
Chinas and Berkshires gave the same re- 
sults, but in another test, Berkshires out- 
stripped Yorkshires. In most cases, it costs 
more to keep pigs after a certain age than 
their gain in weight is worth. 


A DISPATCH from Hillsdale County this 
week says: ‘In the northern part of this 
county large numbers of sheep are dying 
from some mysterious Gisease and several 
large feeders and handlers of sheep and 
lambs have lost heavily. The cause of the 
disease is unknown, but some who have 
suffered from its effects attribute it to the 
great and unusual rainfall of last summer 
and fall. They say that sheep thrive 
much better in hot, dry seasons, and that 


the grasses and hay as well as grains are 
better and more nutritious than in wet. 
Their opinion is that by reason of the ex- 
treme wet season sheep went into the 
winter with low vitality and unable to 
withstand the severe cold weather of the 
resent winter.”? We think the losses are 
argely attributable to internal parasites, 
such as the liver fluke, and stomach and 
lung worms. They are always’ very 
prevalent after a wet season, especially if 
the flock has been pastured on low or 
marshy land. A post mortem would deter- 
mine the cause of the trouble. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 


Pure 


Every thought, 
word and action takes ee 
vitality from the 


blood; every nerve, muscle, bone, organ 
and tissue depends on the blood for its 
quality and condition. Therefore pure 
s blood is absolutely 
Spring necessary to right liv- 
| ing and healthy bodies. 
Medicine Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the great blood purifier and the best 
Spring Medicine. Therefore it is the great 
cure for scrofula, salt rheum, humors, 
sores, rheumatism, catarrh, etc.; the great 
nervine, strength builder, appetizer, stom- 
ach tonic and regulator. 


iad di: 
Sarsaparilla 23s 
druggists. $1, 
six for $5. Prepared only by C. I. Hood &Co., 
Lowell, Mass. Get Hood’sand only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills taken after dinner aid digestion. 




















6. ILK OIL *—Sheep-dip and 

cattle wash. Sure death 
to scab, lice, ticks, fleas and 
Mange on horses, sheep, hogs 
and cattle Made of carbolic and 
nicotine—-non poisonous. One 
gal. makes 50 gals. of wash when 
diluted for use. Is a powerful 
dis'nfectant; heals old sores, 
saddle galls; cures scratches and 
cracked hoof. Half-gal cans make 25 gals. wash, only 
50 each. One-gal. cans each $1. Circulars free, agents 
wanted. F. §. BURCH & C0., 178 Michigan St., Chicago. 


Dana’s White Metallic Ear Marking Label, atamped 
to order with name, or name and address and num- 
bers. Itis reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells a 
ht und gives perfect satisfaction. justrated 
List and samples free. Agents wanted. 

©. H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. H, 


















BIG PERCENTAGE 20% she 


is what every poultryman wants, an 


this can be most surely secured with the 
Of INGUBAT Of, Proven 
AMS, 9 Hace st.BRISTOL,Comn, 
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CRE OF CORN 


and its possibilities under the Silage 
system—being the theme of 


“A BOOK ON SILACE”’ 


By PROF. F. W. WOLL 
of the University of Wis., neatly bound into a vol- 
ume of 195 pages and now being sent out by the 
SILVER Mra. Co., SALEM, O., is Lee egg pa the 
best work yet introduced on the subject. Includes: 
/—Silage Crops M—Silos. ; 
/11—Silage, 1V—Feeding of Silage. 
V—Comparision of Silage and other Feeds. 
Vi—The Silo in Modern Agriculture, 
and many valuable tables and compounded ra- 
tions for feeding stock. They are going 
rapidly. Itis FREE. Write fora 
copy to-day--to-morrow may be too 
SILVER MFG. CO., !st- 
Salem, Ohio. 
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Cut prices on large lots. 





THE FINEST LOT OF 





Peach Trees 


in the country, includi 
GREENSBORO, FITZG: and BOKARA. 


Everything else in the nursery line. Write for our 168 page catalogue free. 
Correspondence solicited. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 459 = Painesville, 9, 


the new TRIUMPH, SNEED, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
HOW TO CONSTRUCT A STABLE 
FLOOR IN BASEMENT BARN. 








We have been very much interested in 
the articles recently written for the Farm- 
ER by C. P. Reynolds and others in regard 
to the construction of stable floors in base- 
ment barns, and as there seemed to be no 
one to say a word in favor of paving blocks, 
with your permission, Mr. Editor, we will 
tell our brother farmers what our experi- 
ence has been along this line. Allow us to 
say that we are not writing this article by 
way of criticising what has already been 
written in regard to cement floors, as we 
have had no experience in their use. Six 
years ago we noticed that the basement 
posts in our barn were settling into the 
basement sills beneath, and upon examina- 
tion we found that the entire foundation 
timbers were ruined with the dry rot. 
We had used 10x10 swamp oak sills, laid on 
wall with mortar, sleepers of tamarack, 
with floor of two-inch pine planks. Some- 
thing of course had to be done, and this 
was what we did: 

We first removed the entire foundation 
timbers, raising the outside walls as high 
as the sills had been, sawing the tenons off 
the posts, and setting them on good solid 
stones. Alsoset inside posts on stones. We 
then laid oak planks on the wall between the 
posts, toe-nailing them into the posts and 
nailing the barn boards to this plank. We 
have a driveway into the basement on the 
east end, and here we did not raise the 
wall, but laid an oak sill between the base- 
- ment joists, also laying another timber 
three inches away from the barn sill be- 
tween which the doors slide. 

Having concluded where we would ar- 
range the stalls,wedug a light trench across 
the basement, sloping the banks toward the 
trench so as to collect the drainage from 
the stalls. We then taid four-inch glazed 
drain tiles in the trench, laying them about 
one-fourth of an inch apart, making the 
grade uniform. At the upper end of this 
drain we put in an elbow: and extended the 
drain to the corner of the barn, where we 
putin another elbow, bringing the tile up 
on alevel with the intended floor. The 
object of bringing this drain to the surface 
of the floor is that in case it should become 
obstructed it could be flushed with water. 
The lower end of this drain empties on the 
manure that is removed from the stables. 

We were then ready to prepare the grade 
upon which to set the paving blocks; we 
first laid a course of cobble stones over the 
entire surface, then gravel enough to cover 
the stones, which was well pounded down; 
then another course of stones, and soon 
until we raised the grade within two inches 
of the line for the bottom of the blocks. To 
aid in making the grade we laid 2x4 scant- 
lings sidewise about 12 feet apart. filling 
gravel in between and smoothing off with a 
straight edge. We then'moved the scant- 
lings along, filling in the trench they oc- 
cupied. 

We were now ready to set the blocks. 
On the end of the floor where the stalls 
were to be, we sawed the blocks eight inches 
long, and over the rest of the floor six inch- 
es, but we are inclined to think that six 
inches would he sufficient for the entire 
floor. If six-inch blocks are used the grade 
shonld be six. inches below the top of the 
sill, so that the blocks will be level with the 
sill, The first row of blocks next the sill 
we split through the center, putting the 
flat side next the sill. Weused white cedar 
blocks from four to ten inches in diameter. 
We would advise sawing the blocks with a 
buzz saw: the timber may be as long as two 
men can conveniently handle, then, with 
the guage properly set, the blocks wil! be of 
uniform length, which is very important. 
We trimmed the bark and knots from the 
blocks and,by having plenty of blocks within 
easy reach,a block can bereadily selected to 
fill any place desired. If there are some 
spaces an inch and a halfin diameter, they 
willdonoharm Afterthe blocksareset they 
should be settled firmly with a pounder. 
We used a piece of oak timber six inches 
square and eighteen inches long, bored a 
hole in the end and inserted a fork handle. 
Go over the floor rather lightly at first, or 
you will lift the blocks next the one you 
strike. After all are well settled and even, 
put on gravel and spread with a rake until 
the spaces are filled, then put more gravel 
on top, and pound until the gravel in the 
spaces is firm. Now sweep off the loose 
gravel, and the floor is completed. 

We took care to use very coarse gravel 
ve the tile drain, and between blocks in 
stalls. 

We havesaid nothing about partitions, as 
there is no difficulty in nailing to the floor. 
Should it be thought best to connect the 
tile drain with cistern there would be no 
difficulty indoingso. Some of the good 

oints in favor of this floor are, first, it can 

made by the farm help. The blocks can 
be sawed in the winter; we sawed part of 
ours in the shop during rainy weather with 
a light cross-cut saw. Stock will not slip 
on this floor, neither will rats find a hiding 
place. (If we should tell you the number 
of rats that we killed when we removed 
the old floor it would shake your faith in 
all we have written). Again, should it be 
necessary to lay or repair water pipes, a 
line of blocks can be removed readily and 
replaced without injury to the floor, and in 
time, should repairs be necessary, a block 
can be removed and another put in its 
place. Upon the whole. we are much 
pleased with the floor. 

Ionta Co., Mich. CHAS. F. KELLOGG. 

[We have seen several stable floors paved 


with cedar blocks, and they seemed to fill 


the requirements for such floors as well as 
anything that has yet been tried. There is 
one change we would make from the method 
described by our correspondent, and that is, 
after sweeping off the loose gravel, to fill 
the crevices between the blocks with hot 


tar, which will harden and hold the gravel 
in place, and make the pavement water- 
tight. Then spread a thin coating over the 
blocks, which will fill up the pores of the 
blocks and prevent decay. Then spread a 
layer of fine sand over the entire pavement. 
When dry sweep off the loose sand. Enough 
will adhere to the blocks to prevent their 
wearing out as quickly as if bare, while the 
blocks will not decay from being wet. Have 
a slight grade to the floor, then have a 
trench in rear of the horses, provided with 
traps connected with the tile drain. The 
urine will run off quickly, and the fumes of 
ammonia, very hard on the eyes and lungs 
of the animals, will be got rid of. The 
trench can be arranged for before the blocks 
are laid, or enough can be sawn two inches 
shorter than the others to form it. So long 
as such a floor can be kept dry it will be 
found to answer admirably. A coating of 
hot tar can be applied to an old floor as 
readily as anew one. It can be purchased 
by the barrel very cheaply, and is excellent 
in stables from a sanitary standpoint.— Ep. 
FARMER. | 





LONG TAILS AND MORE FLESH FOR 
RUNNERS. 





J.J. McCafferty, who is known as a very 
successful trainer of race horses, runs his 
horses with long tails and carrying con- 
siderable flesh. His reasons are given be- 
low, and seem quite sensible: 

“In the first place, along tail on a horse 
is useful to brush off flies in hot weather. 
A horse which has been banged will fret 
and become very restless in fly time when 
attacked by a fly. With a banged tail he 
has no means of getting rid of it. Even in 
the stall he scrapes and frets until he is 
worn out, and many times a horse will rub 
all the hair off his hip bones in his efforts 
torub off some insect which is annoying 
him. With a long tail a horse can whisk 
it around and dislodge a fly from almost 
any part of his body. This is «J first rea- 
son. Again, a horse is not nearly as liable 
to be cut down in a race when he has a 
long tailas he is when banged, for this 
reason: Whena horse is running, his tail 
sticks out similar to a flag ina high wind. 
This being the case, a horse coming from 
the rear cuts either to the inside or out- 
side as soon as he catches a glimpse of the 
horse’s tail in front of him. Consequently, 
the longer the horse’s tail 1s,the less liable 
is a horse to jump on him. 

‘‘Nervous horses always train better with 
long tails. They are_ generally thin- 
skinned and have short hair, consequently 
are bothered more than a thick-skinned 
horse by insects, and a long tail is almost 
a necessity to keep them from fretting and 
scraping until they become so weak and ill- 
tempered that they are not fit to race. I 
have found quite a difference between a 
thin-skinned horse and a thick-thinned 
horse. The latter class I have found are 
very lazy and have to be pushed to work. 
They also have a very heavy coat and do 
not answer to the whip and spur as readily 
as a thin-skinned horse. ; 

“My reason for running horses high in 
flesh is the fact that they run stronger and 
run longer. A horse with plenty of flesh 
on his bones will run race after race with- 
out feeling it, while a horse keyed up to the 
highest pitch will surely go back after a 
race and has to be indulged before he is fit 
torace again. I am a great believer in 
running horses high in flesh.” 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





THE second annual exhibition of the Bos- 
ton Horse Show Association, will be held 
April 19 to 24 inclusive. 

BurFaLo has appropriated $25,000 to 
build a speedway for horsemen one hundred 
feet wide and half a mile long. 


As a sample of how common speed is, it is 
stated that four stallions with records be- 
low 2:10 will be in the stud in Oregon this 
season. 

ForREIGNERS are still liberal purchasers 
of horses at the public sales. Only trotters 
are wanted, however, the side-wheelers 
having no standing abroad. 


It is believed the Northwestern Breeders 
Association will close up business, settle al 
liabilities, and retire. If it does a new or- 
ganization may be formed to take its place. 


A new set of rules governing admission 
to the standard will probably be adopted 
at the regular stockholders’ meeting of the 
Register Association, to be held the first 
week in April. 


HIGHLAND PARK, near this city,has been 
hong yz: by W. O. Parmer, Captain Jack 
»rice, of Nashville, and Merrill Wills, Geo. 
M. Hendrie, Fred Anderson and Edward 
Fee, of Detroit. The half-mile track will 
be made a mile course for running races, 
and a spring meeting will be held. 


SPEAKING of the possibility of a 2-min- 
ute trotter, a writer in Turf, Field and 
Farm, says: ‘Each quarter of a second 
stretches out as if it were a quarter of an 
hour, and the Hamlin aphorism that if a 
horse should trot in 2:0014, the odd quarter 
would never be wiped out, ceases to sound 
absurd. That some pacer will accomplish 
the feat I have little doubt, but a trotter 
never, unless some new speed accessory, 
like a rubber track, should be used. This 





is within the bounds of possibility, Nor do 


I doubt that if our very fastest trotter could 
be trained to go, like Marion Mills, the 
pacer, without driver or sulky, the 2-min- 
ute mark might be reached, but such a per- 
formance, while interesting, would not be a 
record.” 


THE stewards of the Grand Circuit met 
at Detroit recently and organized for 1897. 
The circuit opens at Saginaw July 6th, and 
closes at Fleetwood Park, New York, on 
September 11th. The places and dates are 
as follows: Saginaw, July 6 to9; Detroit, 
July 13 to 24; Cleveland, July, 26 to 31; Co- 
lumbus, August 2 to 6; Fort Wayne, August 
9 to 14; Indianapolis, August 16 to 21; Glen’s 
Falls, August 24 to 27; Readville, August 31 
to September 4; Fleetwood, September 6 to 
11. fter the Columbus date, if any city 
drops out, the dates will be moved up, De- 
troit, Cleveland and Columbus being certain 
to hold their meetings. It was decided that 
the average purse must be $1,500, and it was 
thought this decision might rule out Sagi- 
naw, Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, al- 
though representatives from the latter 
place thought it would not. Theaggregate 
amount to be given in purses will be $250,- 
=. i perhaps more, the largest sum yet 
offered. 








_When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the MicHIGAN FARMER. 





Smouldering fires 


of old disease 


lurk in the blood of many’a 
man, who fancies himself in 
good health. Let a slight 
sickness seize him, and the 
old enemy breaks out anew. 
The fault is the taking of 
medicines that suppress, in- 
stead of curing disease. You 
can eradicate disease and 
purify your blood, if you use 
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the standard remedy of the 
world, 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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METAL EAR LABELS for Horses, Sheep, Cattle and 

Hogs. We make six different 

styles of Stock Marks, including the famous Tattoo 

Ear Marker. We make more animal marks than any 

firm in the U.8., and seli them cheaper than anyone 
else Send for free illustrated circular. 

F.S8. BURCH & CO., 173 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 





Simplest, Cheapest and Best, 


the GONVEX 


en\, 
N 
,, DEHORNER 


ie ™ A clean, ponerushing cut, 
convincing catalogue free. 
WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Christiana.Pa, 




















Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


i cece Raa 
Prepared 
exclusive- 
y by J. K. 
Gombau!lt 
ex-Veteri- 






ment Stud 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safe t best lister ever used. Takes the place 


of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Ca‘ 64 


Spraing Sunn REMEDY, for Rheumatism, 
WE GUARANTEE Sa sr.dBiersorte! st 
Its t t pe of 











THE RvuRAL New-YorKER is a National 
Weekly for the farmer, gardener and fruit- 
grower. It is 47 years old, and has long been 
recognized as the leading American authority 
on all the more important questions appertain- 
ing tothe cultivation of economic and orna- 
mental plants, fertilizing problems, farm meth- 
ods, etc. The best writers in the country. It 
simstoinstruct every member of the household 
{ 00 pages, 500 illustrations—ONE dollar a 

> year. Trial subscription of sive weekg 
for 10cents. Specimen copies free. 

THF RURAL NEW-YORKER. New Yor«e Crry 
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Directory of Live Stock Breeders 
CATTLE. 
JoEN LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 
¥. & B. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., b: 


J rie 

Oiney and Sultan honde the herds > CA*ELE, 
Cattle. 
1e. 


90 HEAD | Potted, durham 




















atalog Fre 
A.B. &C.1. BURLEIGH,Mazon,II1. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


A GUERNSEY BULL, s0n of imported sire 
anddam. Also afew grade heifers. 
TAYLOR’S DAIRY FARM, Merrill, Mich. 














SHEEP. 
SHBRHP for SALH.—A choice lot 


HAMPSHIR of all ages and both sex. Prairie 


Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co.,Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL EWES 


Elegant shropshires at speciai prices for 20 
days. Write at once for price list. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 











HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A gravd lot 

yearli rams from imported stock, good 
enough to head any flock. Also yearling and two- 
year-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
lambs: none better. L. 8S. Dunham, Concord, Mich 








Pporss CHINAS all sold. Light Brahma cock- 
erels and pullets for sale at$) each. 
E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mieh. 


NIE: large POLAND CHINA SOWS, bred to 
Bob Wilkes, for Apriland May farrow. Prices 
low. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich: 











OLAND-CHINAS.—Large, growthy spring sows, 
bred to Wilkes U.S., for March and April far- 
row. Boars allsold. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 





R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
»swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mieh. 








OLAND-CHINAS.—Choice sows already bred 

One male pig, also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. Rock 
cockerels. A fine thoroughbred Jersey Bull for 
sale. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 





Yaerorts SWINE.—0One yearling boar, also a 

few spring boars. Gilts ail sold. Choice fall 

pigs. C. G, ROBINSON, Mason, Mich. 

POLAND CHINAS Pigs all sold. Send for 
z # 1897 Catalogue. 


A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS, G2¥47 BaRaarns in 


young boars and sows of 
high quality and best breedi g. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


Large English Berkshire Swine, 2's¢.of, Sep: 


tember farrow 
for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD $i,ceeneen csiue’eoe: 


Shorthorn cattle, B. P. 

Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 

for sale. C. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 
both spring and 


Poland-China Pigs for Sale, Poi" spring ang 


head to select from. Also Light Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, “Katona” 


Write for prices. Large English Berkshire Swine. 


as BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 engravings. 


N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM I. N. COWDREY, breeder 

* of Duroc Jersey hogs; B. 
P. R. eggs in season; 60 kinds of strawberries; all 
kinds of small fruit. Extra seed potatoes, marketable 
size, Rural N. Y. No. 2, American Wonder, Empire 
State, Carman No.1, Wilson’s First Choice, Freeman 
and Everitt’s Six Weeks. Send for descriptive list. 
I will treat you well. Ithaca, Mich. 


OLAND CHINA SWINE. 
A few large, heavy boned 
April males, cheap; some 
fine sows bred and safe, and 





























agravd lot fall pigs. Write 
us. Willard Perry or M. H. 























FOR S ALE Black, full blood PER- 

* CHERON STALLION, 
grandson to M. W. Dunham’s Brilliant 1271—755. 
Weight, 1,700 lbs. Foaled April 25th, 1893. Can be 





bought at a bargain if sold before April Ist. 
WM. BIRD, Duplain, Mich, 


produce more actual resu hi 
20m oe Rome gdp Hy ~ who . Burton, Hastings, Mich. 
Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
aay Pa vr agree 5 tic, 8 o50 per bottle, sold $1 p nae tg pS pend 
dinestions for its me. Band fee descripti ‘ buy a pair of show pigs for 
testimonials, etc. Address peace omen Qrestess ee 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio breeder of Improved Ches- 
NEESER SEE SII TT ter Whites, Deford, Mich. 
QtOr THE GROWTH OF HORNS.—Book O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., Po sed of 
Free. Write JOHN MARCH CO, 1% River St. e the Michigan Central herd of ROVED 
Chicago. Chemical Dehorner at Druggists. CHESTER,WHITES. I now havea fine stock 
. of young breeders on hand. 


Come and inspect my herd 
if convenient; if not, write 
your wants. 

Choice Light Brahma 
cockerels $1 each. 
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Che Poultry Dard. 


ROUP. 


The cold damp weather of the past month 
has caused frequent outbreaks of this dis- 
ease where the sanitary conditions of the 
fowls are not what they should be, and they 
are exposed to cold drafts, damp quarters, 
ete. In last issue Mr. Covert inquires what 


ails his hens, and his description of their 
symptoms points out a plain case of roup, 
about the worst disease which poultry are 
subject to. The trouble with the disease is 
the difficulty of effecting a cure after the 
chicken is attacked, and have it worth any- 
thing afterwards. In fact many poultry- 
men, when they find any of their flock at- 
tacked, kill them at once rather than take 
the trouble of attempting the unpleasant 
work of curing them. Then the poultry 
house and surroundings should be thorough- 
ly disinfected, the remainder of the flock 
treated to some good tonic, the feed in- 
creased by the addition of raw meat chopped 
fine, care also being taken that the grain is 
sound and clean and free from mustiness. 
Then the poultry house must be put in bet- 
ter shape, so that it will be dry and com- 
fortable, and free from cold drafts. ¥ 

Roup is simply the result of conditions 
which produce bad cases of catarrh or 
diphtheria in the human Pages Proba- 
bly the first symptom which will be noticed 
is a discharge from the nostrils and eyes of 
a thick opaque matter, extremely offensive, 
the nostrils. finally becoming closed up by 
the discharge; the eyelids swell up and 
stick together, and often the eye-bail is 
covered by the swollen lid so the fowl 
cannot see out of oneeye. Sometimes the 
whole face becomes so swollen that the 
fowl cannot see to feed itself, and it soon 
dies a miserable death. The disease is 
very contagious, it being communicated by 
the effluvia arising from the offensive dis- 
charge, and from the drinking vessels be- 
coming contaminated from which the af- 
fected fowl drinks. Upon the tirst =. 
toms of a fowl’s being affected it should be 
at once placed in quarantine if it is thought 
best to treat it. Then strict attention 
should be given to the diet and comfort of 
the other fowls,and a close watch kept up- 
on them so any fresh outbreak of the dis- 
ease will be given early attention. 

As for remedies, age | are’ numerous. 
Many fanciers have their own special 
remedies; but no one is worth much 
after the disease has made much progress. 
In that case it is cheaper and less trouble- 
some to kill the affected fowls and bury 
them. The first thing to do is to place the 
sick fowl in a clean, comfortable place, well 
littered with dry straw. Now remove an 
discharge from the nostrils or eyes whic 
may have collected on the feathers under 
the wings or on the breast; mix a little 
warm brine, and clean off the discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils with a soft swab 
made of old cotton rags or a soft sponge. 
When dry, apply vaseline to the eyes and 
face, repeating it once a day. Get some 
chlorate of potash and sprinkle a little 
down the throat. Add a teaspoonful of 
potash to every pint of drinking water. 
Beat up an egg and give a. teaspoonful 
three times a day. Ieed stimulating and 
easily digested food, such as raw or cooked 
meat chopped fine, and keep the fowls 
warm and comfortable. The disease is 
very debilitating,and itis recommended that 
a tonic be given the fowls. One that is recom- 
mended is twenty drops of the compound 
tincture of cinchona in half a pint of water. 
Have the water a little warm. This tonic 
will be found serviceable for the well fowls 
as well as thesick ones. The poultry house 
should be thoroughly disinfected, and for 
this purpose any good disinfectant will do. 
Whitewash,in which carbolic acid has been 
mixed, is good to apply to the walls and 
roosts. Then mix air-slaked lime with 
turpentine—a bushel to a pint of turpen- 
tine, and sprinkle it over the floors and 
yards. You cannot be too particular if you 
wish to avoid another outbreak. Here isa 
disinfectant recommended by a noted 
fancier: One pound of yr joan one pound 
of blue stone (sulphate of copper), and six 
gallons of hot water. Dissolve the minerals 
in the water and add a pint of sulphuric 
acid. With a watering pot you can apply 
it everywhere. Burn or bury the bodies of 
allroupy birds. Scald the troughs, roosts, 
floors, etc., with the disinfecting liquid by 
range it. Burn upall the old nests. In 
fact, clean out all the germs or roup will 

come back again. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
WHY HE DOES NOT RAISE TUR- 
KEYS. 


C. L.Hogue asks,in the MICHIGAN FARM- 
ER of Feb. 6th, why it is that farmers do not 
raise turkeys as they did a few years ago. 
Well, Mr. Hogue, you know we used to 
raise sheep and wool. and make a little 
money outofit. But times have changed, 
and instead of our flocks increasing they 
have dropped off nearly, if not quite, a 
million head in the last two years. Not 
that we have ever produced too many 
sheep or too much wool, but because foreign 
wools have been placed in competition 

‘with ours unti! the market was overstock- 
ed, hence the low prices; ana it has been 
just thesame with turkey raising until 
this year. Two years ago the United States, 
as well as Canada, were full to overflowing 
with turkeys, and the price dropped to four 
cents per pound. Yes, and it even got so 
that there was no sale at all for them. The 
_Average price for turkeys for the last six or 
eight years has been about seven cents per 
pound, which is too low; I think it costs 





seven cents per pound to raise them, so you 
= see whether or not it will pay at that 
price. 

There is one thing to be taken into con- 
sideration when we are senate the cost 
of raising these fowls, and that is in regard 
to the many injurious insects that they 
devour. Forty or fifty turkeys will nearly 
rid a good-sized farm of grasshoppers. So 
you see they might save twice their cost in 
that way. Yes, Mr. Hogue, it pays to raise 
turkeys at nine cents per pound, and, 
besides that, there is a lot of fun in going 
to your neighbor’s cornfield every after- 
noon to drive your turkeys home. You had 
better go a little still,too. ORVILLE JONES. 

IneHamM Co., Mich. 





For the Michigan iatioang 
EARTH FLOORS AND SEVERAL 
OTHER THINGS. 


Speaking ofearth floors for the poultry 
house, let me say to you; don’t. My rea- 
sons are, first, you can’t keep it dry, it will 
gather dampness in spite of you; second, 
you can’t keep it clean, you can put cut 
straw on it, throw your feed in for the hens 
to scratch out, and they will soon have 
straw, dirt and all nicely mixed up togeth- 
er. 1saw an earth floor the other day at 
a breeder’s and it was real nice and wet, 
the birds had the roup, and it was not to be 
wondered at. The floor was wet sand, put 
in last fall, and it never got dry. I have 
one earth floor, or rather, it is supposed to 
be a cement floor. I put in stone, then 
gravel, and a good coat of cement on top. 
It worked all right for a while until rats 
got under it; it is an earth floor now, and a 
poor one itis. Give mea board floor with 
six inches of dry litter; that floor you can 
keep clean and dry. Some say a board 
floor is a disease breeder; perhaps it is, the 
way some people keep a henhouse, with 
nothing on it but six months’ droppings. 
But how about a wet earth floor as a dis- 
ease breeder? No one would think of keep- 
ing a board floor bare; always keep it 
covered with dry litter of some kind. When 
it gets dirty, clean it out with a broom and 
shovel. Clean the droppings off the roost 
platform every other day, sure; put dry 
sand, sawdust, or sifted coal ashes on this 
platform. 

Where do you keep the water dish for 
the hens? Right in among them, and half 
full of straw and dirt? If you have no 
hall on one end or side, with slats for the 
hens to reach through and drink and eat 
soft feed, then take a soap box that will 
hold a milk crock; knock off the bottom, 
nail on lath 244 inches apart and hang this 
box on two spikes in the wall so the tgp of 
the crock will be one foot from the floor. 
It gives me a pain to gointo a henhouse and 
see a water dish half full of straw and dirt. 

Any lice on your birds now? Why, of 
course not—at this time of the year you 
will say,not one. Well, I believe you when 
you say there is not one for there are likely 
1,000. I went with a friend not long ago to 
buy a pen of birds; we caught a cock and 
we saw some big fat lice on his back on the 
outside. I asked the breeder if his birds 
had lice? He said no. I looked in the 
cock’s fluff and there were plenty of them 
there, and he said, “‘My,—what big ones.” 
Look in the fluff for lice, you will find 
them; use good insect powder thoroughly. 

Are you looking for eggs and don’t get 
them? if they (your fowls) are old fat hens 
you won’t get any until spring, likely. All 
you can do is to work the fat off and wait, 
or sell them and get some that will lay. If 
they are pullets of any of the large breeds, 
and don’t lay, they are likely too fat and 
not fed right. If they arein good condition 
and won’t lay, sell them and get some 
healthy Brown Leghorn pullets, hatched 
about » ae 1st., that will lay. I have 33 
Single-Comb Brown Leghorn pullets, 
hatched in June that laid 613 eggs in the 
month of December. Any profit here? 
They say that Leghorns won’t lay in cold 
weather; Dec. 24th., was the coldest day we 
have had here, and they layed 25 eggs. 
They say, too, they are so wild and such 
high flyers. ‘This flock of 33 Leghorns are 
the tamest flock on my farm, and I have 
Rocks and Wyandottes. I cut one wing 
and they can’t get on the roost three feet 
high without a board to walk up on. 
don’t go into the Leghorn house like a shot 
from agun, and “holler” like a ‘wild west”’ 
Indian. With decent care they are as tame 
as cats, at least mine are. Keep the big 
breeds for fun and keep Leghorn pullets for 
eggs. Some people fail in the poultry busi- 
ness, and some people fail in everything 
they take hold of. Bankers failsometimes, 
so do merchants. Is the business to blame? 
Farm Poultry tells of a man that bought 35 
eggs and set them all under one hen, and 
of course failed, and he said there was no 
money in hens. Would you,if you could, 
and could youif you would, make money 
in the poultry business? You could with 
the right kind of fowls given the right kind 
of care. Would you give them the right 
kind of care provided you was green in the 
business? Yes,if you start small, take a 
few good poultry papers—the MICHIGAN 
FARMER,—listen to the advice of successful 
breeders, and are willing to work. No, if 
you start big and think you know it a!!. 
Light Brahmas and Partridge Cochins for 
roasters and capons, White Wyandottes 
for broilers, and Leghorns for eggs will 


make a combination hard to beat. * 
EaTon Co. F M. BRONSON. 





EXPERIENCE WITH AN INCUBATOR, 


A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
muvn recently detailed his experience with 
on incubator, which may prove valuable 
to some of our readers who are struggling 
with one: 











Well, I purchased the incubator. It was 


one of the high priced lamp machines, with 
all the self-regulating attachments, and 
supposed to be one of the best in the mar- 
ket. My purpose in buying it was to hateh 
chickens in the winter for broilers. The 
next January I started the incubator; I 
put 300 eggs in it that were worth, at that 
time, about three cents apiece. I did not 
have enough fresh eggs of my own, and 
purchased a part of them from my neigh- 
bors, and probably got some that were 
chilled. I put them all in, and after I had 
run the incubator a few days, tested the 
eggs, and found about half of them con 
tained the embryo of a chicken. Soon after 
this, there was some very cold weather. I 
had been told that the regulator on the 
incubator would regulate the heat, if the 
temperature of the room changed;1 allowed 
the room to get cold, the temperature went 
down to zero on a cold night, the regulator 
failed to turn on enough heat, and my eggs 
were spoiled. 

In February, I got some more eggs that | 
supposed were not chilled, and filled the in- 
cubator again. This time I determined to 
watch it day and night. I almost lived 
with it, getting up several times every night 
to look atit. I managed to keep itrunning 
most of the time within two or three de- 
grees of the right temperature. From the 
300 eggs I got two chickens. The remainder 
of the eggs were either not fertile, or the 
embryo was not strong enough to develop 
into a mature chicken. I had my money in- 
vested in the machine, andI did not propose 
to give up yet. In March I filled the incu- 
bator with eggs that 1 was savisfied were 
fertile and started it again. ‘This time I set 
itin the cellar. I had learned that the reg- 
ulator would control the heat in the incu- 
bator only inside a certain range of tempera- 
ture. Ifit is desired to keep the tempera- 
ture of the incubator at 103 degrees, and the 
temperature of the room varies more than 
ten degrees, the regulator on my incubator 
will not maintain its temperature at 103 de- 
grees. I putitin thec llar, for the reason 
that it was of a more uniform temperature. 
This time I succeeded in hatching about 
two-thirds of the eggs, and in raising the 
greater part of the chickens, which were 
sold for broilers at a good price. 








WHEn writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MIcHIGAN 
'ARMER. 


Free to our Readers—The New Cure for Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, ete, 


As stated inour last issue the new botan- 
ical discovery, Alkavis, is proving a won- 
derful curative in all diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or disordered action of the 
Kidneys and Urinary Organs. The New 
York World publishes the remarkable case 
of Rev. A. C. Darling, minister of the gospel 
at North Constantia, New York,:cured by 
Alkavis, when, as he says himself, he had 
lost faith in man and medicine, and was 
preparing himself for certain death. 
Similar testimony to this wonderful new 
remedy comes from others, including many 
ladies suffering from disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. The Church Kidney Cure Co., 
of No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, who 
so far are its only importers, are so anxious 
to prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they willsend a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepared by mail to every reader of 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER whois a Sufferer 
from any form of Kidney or Bladder dis- 
order, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Drop- 
sy, Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Com- 
plaints, or other aftliction due to improper 
action of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. 
We advise all Sufferers to send their names 
and address to thecompany and receive the 
Alkavis free. To prove its wonderful 
curative powers, it is sent you entirely free. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR : 


And pay for it before giving it 
a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before hypo nan F has no faith 
in K pao maehine. We will 
- . sell you ours 
Not acent until tried, and 2 ON TRIAL, 


child can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. ; 








We won First Prize Worid’s Fair, and will 
win you fora steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. Our large catalog will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practi- 
eal information on poultry and incubators and 
the money there isin the business. Plans for 
; Brooders, Houses, etc., 25. N. B. Send us the 







names of three persons interested in poultry 
and 25c. and we will send you “The Bicycie; 10s 
Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle ea 

el. 











Von Culin Incubator Co., Box 1330, Delaware City, 
6 AMES FRE & useful articles for only 2-6mo. subs. 
to PoultryKeeper at 25c. Every poultry 


raiser wants this leading poultry paper. Sample free. 
Address PoULTRY KEEPER Co., Box 41 Parkesburg, Pa. 
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and often seem to 
be greater than she 
isabletobear, This 
is doubly true when 
sickness comes to her 
and leaves in its wake 
that condition of lassi- 
tude which bespeaks a, 
broken down condition. 
The most fruitful causes of 
these conditions are 


FEMALE COMPAINTS, 
BricHt's Disease, 
URINARY TROUBLES, 
GenerRAL Desitity, 

ano MALARIA. 
A sure and effectual remedy 
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cf for these and all diseases result- 
» ing from disordered Kidneys and 
Ms Liver is 
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o It is a purely vegetable prep- 
J aration that has cured thou- 
ue sands and will cure you. 


Large sized bottles or new style 
smaller ones at your nearest store. 
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M B. TURKEYS of different families of pure 
e breeding. Also B. P. Rocks at the old stand. 
J F. ROBBINS. Gun Lake, Mich. 


POULTRY — For catalog'of ieading varieties ad- 
dress MILLER BROS., Beddow, Mich. 
BARGAI NS POLAND CHINA SOWS. 

A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich 


Be beautiful Barred P. Rocks, eee. 
High ;scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin 
and Conger strains. Cockerels, $2 to $2.50; Eggs, 
$1 per 15. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, scrontiséiiiy ma: 


ted, and bred for Egg Production. Every egg 
guaranteed to hatch or money refunded. Write for 
particulars. GEO. H. REISSMAN, Northville, Mich. 


oo WINNERS. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
of 39 leading varieties of high class 
Poultry and Eggs. We never fail to 
win whenever shown. Guarantee 
‘everything we sell. New Catalo 
for 1897 printed in colors will be mail 
free. JOHN BAUSCHER,Jr. Box 46,Freeport, Ill, 








In B. P. Rock cockerels and 




























THE IMPROVED 
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62 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breedersinthe world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively Send for 168 page catalog. 
PBAIBIE STATE INCB. 00, Homer City, Pa. 


LOTS OF EGGS 


when hens are fed 
cut bone, cut by the 


Improved '96 














CREEN BONE CUTTER && 

the standard of the world. 12 

sizes. $5and up. O.O. D. or 

On Trial. Cat'l’g free if you 
name this paper. 


F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Base, 











LIVER GAVE TO THE WORLD THE CHILLED PLOW” 










> 
The Nos. > R Cates 


g8and 99 wood “SS. 
and steel beam ' 
plows fitted with Non- 
breakable Steel Standards . 
and the Celebrated No. 40 meet 
all requirements and cannot be 
equalled. 





and it has saved more money to the farmers of America 
than any other implement ever produced 


Oliver Chille 
SS = : 


d PLOWS 


Are the Best on Earth. 
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) Farmers’ Elubs. 





CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 





All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
: FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


Presipent—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. 

VicE-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SECRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Drrectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. — Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. ‘ 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 











ASSOCIATION QUESTION FOR APRIL.— 
Ought Mortgages to be taxed? 
WORK FOR THE MARCH CLUB 
MEETING. 








Every Farmers’ Club in the State should 
at its March-meeting pass resolutions relat- 
ing to House Bill No. 198, the Kimmis Coun- 
ty Salaries Bill, and forward the same sign- 
ed by the President and Secretary of the 
Club to their Senator and Representative 
at Lansing. If neglected at the March 
meeting it will be too late. 





TAXATION OF MORTGAGES. 

The Association question for Aprilis a 
most practical and opportune one. Itis one 
of the really great questions actively before 
the present legislature, and one upon which 
decisive action by that body is certain. 

The question comes before the legislature 
at its present session strictly upon its 
merits. The issue is clearly defined. The 
question is upon the broad ground suggest- 
ed in the above topic, Ought mortgages to 
be taxed? 

We bring it before the Farmers’ Clubs of 
the State at this time for the reason that 
within the next three months the policy of 
the State in this matter will be fixed for the 
succeeding two years, and probably for a 
much longer period. 

There is no other class of people so vitally 
affected by legislation along these lines as 
the farmers of the State, and any action of 
such momentous importance to them should 
never be taken by the legislature until the 
farmers have expressed themselves upon 
the question. 

It is to secure such an expression from 
those most interested that we suggest the 
topic for consideration. Let this considera- 
tion be complete and final. What the legis- 
lature wants to know is: 

First, lf mortgages are taxed who actual- 
ly pays the tax in the long run, the mort- 
gagee or the mortgagor? 

Second, Does the taxation of mortgagees 
by the State drive money out of the State 
and thus raise the rate of interest? 

Third, Have we ever had a law that 
secured more satisfactory results in the 
taxation of mortgages than the presevt 
law? 

Fourth, If mortgages are to be taxed how 
can they best be reached for the purpose, 
without inflicting additional hardship upon 
the borrowers? 

We suggest and urge that these subdivi- 
sions of the general question and such others 
as are pertinent to the subject be separate- 
ly assigned by the President of each club to 
individual members of the club for treat- 
ment at the April meeting. And after the 
general question has been thus fully and 
freely discussed let there be a definite ex- 
pression by the club upon the direct ques- 
tion, Ought mortgages to be taxed? And 
finally do not fail to make the results 
knowa to the members of the legislature 
from the district in which the club is locat- 
ed. and to also publish the same in your de- 
partment In the MICHIGAN FARMER. 

‘The farmers of this State are largely bor- 
rowers of money upon mortgages. They 
have been borrowers when mortgages have 
quite generally been taxed, and they have 
also been borrrowers when mortgages have 
quite generally escaped taxation. If the 
mortgagor pays the tax upon the mortgage 

as well as upon the real estate,none know it 
better than the farmers. Let the April 
meeting be an experience meeting in which 
the borrowers shal! relate their experience 
under the various systems and express 
their preferences for the future. 

It may safely be assumed that the money 
Joaners will be heard before the legislature. 
“The money borrowers should also be given 
~consideration, and they will be if they make 

their desires known. The plan we have 


outlined above will accomplish the desired 
result and should be adopted by every local 
club in the State. 

It has for many years been a large part of 
the private business of the editor of this 
department to loan money upon farm mort- 
gages, and we have made aclose study of 

-the above question as: an essential feature 
of that work. From time to time during 
the next two months we shall take occasion 
to express editorially in this department 
the conclusions we have arrived at. We 
shall do this from the standpoint neither of 
a money loaner nor a money borrower, but 
from the independent ground of a loan 
agent. 


COL. DeELAND’S ARTICLES. 








Again this week the readers of this de- 
partment are favored with an article from 
State Tax Statistician DeLand. These ar- 
ticles of Col. Deland’s which are now ap- 
pearing in this department are really mas- 
terpieces of their class. No other man in 
the State has made such a thorough study 
of the subjects involved, and the people are 
profiting greatly from his work. 

As the article in this issue bears so direct- 
ly upon the Association topic for March we 
bespeak for it a careful reading by all club 
workers, 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 








The farmers’ clubs are already being 
heard from regarding House bill No. 198, 
the Kimmis County Salaries bill. 


* * 
* 


The taxation of mortgages is one of the 
great problems to be solved by the present 
legislature. Let the people who borrow be 
heard. 
* . * 

The bill to compel asylum boards to fur- 
nish female attendents for female patients, 
is a most reasonable and praiseworthy 


measure, 
* * 


* 
The members of both Houses expect to 
hear from their constituents with reference 
to House bill No. 198, the Kimmis County 
Salaries bill. 


* 


ca 
A bill has been introduced to establish a 
State Homecepathic Medical College at 
Detroit. The people still: insist than it is 
an exceedingly inopportune time to estab- 
lish new State institutions. 

* * 

* 
The people may well continue to keep a 
close watch on proposed amendments to the 
highway labor system. The so-called 
Good Roads movement yet liveth, and the 
silence of its promotors does not of neces- 
sity indicate either surrender or discour- 
agement. 


* * 
* 


Critics of the legislature may well remem- 
ber that, of necessity, the best work of the 
first few weeks of every session is done in 
the committee rooms, and does not beconie 
apparent until later on in the session. On 
the other hand, the legislature may well 
remember that from the weeks of compara- 
tive inactivity on the floor of both Housss, 
the people reasonably expect that great 
things have already been accomplished in 
said committee rooms, and that the conse- 
qguential great results will be manifestly 
apparent in general session at an early 
day. 





ECONOMY IN TOWNSHIPS. 





In response to your request for further 
discussion of the subject of taxation, I will 
call the attention of our fellow farmers to 
the heavy expenses of township govern- 
mentin this State. All the taxes levied in 
the township are directly under the control 
of the taxpayers themselves, as they are 
voted at the annual township meetings, or 
are made by the local township officials 
directly under the control of the electors. 
The study of the tax statistics of the State 
shows that it costs considerable more to 
run the townships and pay the taxes and 
expenditures, than to support the State 
government, extravagant as the people 
generally suppose it to be. Thus for the 
last four years we find these local taxes to 
be upwards of two million dollars a year, 
and this is for the rural towns alone, de- 
ducting the cities and villages from the 
amount. There are about fifteen hundred 
townships in the State, and the showing of 
their taxation is as follows: 


: Average per 
Year. Total Taxes. Town. 
SE Sub ss. Sn ethos. Soveenthl 2,300,304.43 $1,533.54 
a eee 2,399.411.60 1,599.41 
, een bheeee 2,243,311.13 1,495.40 
SOPs skh sbksncackbinsvessabe ct 2,186,329.69 1,457.55 


It will be seen that under the stress of the 
hard times there has been a slight falling 





off in the last two years, but it still looks as 


if there is some margin for retrenchment. 
Upon dividing these taxes up, we find 
about half, or 50 per cent, is for contingent 
purposes, about 30 per cent for highways 
and the other 20 per cent is for poor, ceme- 
tery, bounty, dog and miscellaneous pur- 
poses. The principal item of contingent 
expense is the salary or per diem paid 
township officers. It is pertinent to ask if 
these officers are not quite often paid more 
than is necessary? As one quaint old farm- 
er writes us, “Don’t they do too much 
business?”” We have a case in mind where 
@ town clerk wanted to know if the town 
board cut down a supervisor’s bill for $80, 
for extending the tax roll, would it be 
legal. We replied that forty days was all 
the time the supervisor had between the 
time the county board adjourned in Oc- 
tober and the first of December, and so we 
thought it was all that could be legal, but 
advised that to make sure against another 
such charge, the people pick out a man for 
supervisor who could figure a little faster. 
In many towns the town board holds from 
ten to twelve sessions a year, and thus 
each member earns $1.50 for each session. 
These are little things, it is true, but 
“many mickles make a muckle,” and it is 
of these comparatively small things that 
the large township taxes are made. Many 
supervisors are great sticklers for economy 
on the county board, who are not equally 
careful about the making of expenses at 
home, in the townships. Outside the three 
principal officers of supervisor, town clerk 
and highway commissioner, there are but 
few contingent expenses in a township; the 
annual elections bring the heaviest, and 
$750 a year certainly seems a large average 
to pay for them. The statute provides that 
the township officers shall make out item- 
ized bills for al} services, and also that 
these bills shall be produced and read on 
town meeting day, ifrequired. If taxpay- 
ers would insist upon scrutinizing the bills, 
as they are entitled to, and should do, it 
would pave a Salutary effect in many 
townships. While the people are calling 
for economy iu state and county affairs, it 
is not overstepping the bounds of propriety 
to remind them that the township govern- 
ments are costing quite as much as either 
the county or state government is costing 
them. Whether we should economize only 
in one and not the other is a matter for 
consideration. Let each be discussed and 
considered intelligently and the same rule 
applied to all. One department or function 
should not be crippled while another is al- 
lowed toescape. And the spring of the 
year is certainly the most opportune sea- 
son for the discussion of the subject of re- 
trenchment in local and township matters. 
HAS. V. DELAND. 


REPOR'LS fKOM LOCAL CLUBS. 








THE FARMERS’ UNION. 


The, Farmers’ Union met at the home of 
Mr. and Thomas Welliver, on the evening 
of Fetruary 5th, with its usual large 
attendance. 

After the usual opening exercises, the 
club was entertained by a program of more 
than usual interest, consisting of songs, 
recitations and a reading by Mrs. J. B. 
Kennedy, descriptive of the life-saving 
service, which was very interesting and 
instructive. 

The question for discussion was taken up 
and warmly but good-naturedly discussed. 

The next meeting will be held atthe 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Smeltzer, on the 
evening of February 19th. The subject for 
discussion will be ‘Money and its func- 
tions.” Twenty-five questions were as- 
signed to as many members to be answered 
at that meeting. 

L. H. McCONNELL, Reporter. 
FULTON CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The February meeting of this club was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Long. 
After the usual opening exercises President 
J.T. Daniells of the State Association was 
called upon and responded‘in a most satis- 
factory manner, explaining the objects of 
the Farmers’ Club movement both in a 
social and a business way, and throwing a 
great amount of light upon the subject. 

Our delegate to the State Association, 
Mr. John Price, was then called upon to 
read his report again, and the reception 
given it was most satisfactory. A paper 
by J. Foster on, ‘‘Prices for stock and grain 
have gone down. How can we best remedy 
this?” brought out a lively discussion. 

Another paper by Mrs. Fred Lewis, en- 
titled ‘A day’s work in the farm house’’ 
was very fine and well received and dis- 
cussed. 

The general question for the day “How 
can we best carry on the Farmers’ Clubs to 
make them a success?” brought out a good 
discussion. It was decided that a full at- 
tendance of the membership each time and 
an assignment of all the duties to be per- 
formed were the chief requisites for suc- 
cess. 

The Association question was then taken 
up, relating to devoting every third ques- 
tion to the ladies. It was unanimously 
adopted to request the change. 

A committee was appointed to try to se- 
cure the attendance of the supervisors of 
Fulton and Washington townships to be 
present at the March meeting and give us 
— information of their yearly proceed- 
ngs. 

Adjourned to meet the first Thursday in 
March at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Kat 
Walker. 0. N. CHAFFIN, Sec’y. 


WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Saturday’s session of the society 
considered the utility of lightning rods. 

E. A. Nordman, who represented the 
Washtenaw Mutual Fire Insurance com- 
pany at Lansing last week, expressed con- 
siderable faith in the efficacy of rods after 





about thirty years’ observation, most of 


which time was spent as an official in fire 
insurance companies. Mr. Nordman has 
felt a greater sense of security during an 
electrical storm if in a well rodded build- 


ng. 

Brot. DeWitt gave a somewhat scientific 
exposition of the subject, and was rather 
emphatic in his beliet in a decreased hazard 
in a well rodded building. 

Hon. Wm. Ball had never seen fit to rod 
any of his buildings, and was inclined to 
have little faith in the potency of the prac- 
tice. Yet a properly constructed rod he 
believed would be a protection if all neces- 
sary conditions were complied with. 

Others expressed the belief that trees 
ess building are much protec- 

on. 

A short address was given by the Hon. 
Wm. Ball, on the depressed coeditlan of 
the agricultural interests of the country. 
A rather hopeful outlook was indulged in. 
He thought one of the best features of the 
whole business is that the farmer cannot 
sell his farm. The resultis we are by force 
of circumstances learning to practice rigid 
economy. This, with strict attention to 
details, will bring the farmer out all right. 
The agriculturist must constantly bear in 
mind that he must apply the same princi- 
ples to farming that men in other lines of 
business do totheir work. We must keep 
horses, cattle, swine, poultry and sheep. 
These are a necessity. Too many are 
feeding to keep the animals alive, and give 
too little attention to the fact that there is 
more in the feed than in the breed. No 
party can help us as individuals. Trusts 
are, in &@ great measure, our friends. Too 
much money is burned up in the cob pipe 
and cigars. 

E. A. Nordman: Six million dollars are 
spent annually for tobacco and twelve mil- 
lion for intoxicants. 

John E. Hall: What will the farmer 
whois now making money do when the 
promised era of papa returns? 

Rev. M. H. McMahon expressed great 
hopes for the farmer in the near future, 
and a speedy return of the good times of 
twenty-five years ago. 

R. C. REEVE, Cor. Sec’y. 


MARION FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Marion Farmers’ Club met at the 
commodious home of Mr. and Mrs. L. K. 
Beach, of Marion, February 11th. The 
day was pleasant, and about seventy were 
ey The meeting was called to order 

y Pres. Walter A. Clark. 

A letter was read from Association Sec- 
retary F. D. Wells in regard tothe work of 
clubs, after which the Secretary, Miss 
Helen Norton, read the constitution and 
by-laws of the State Association of Farm- 
ers’ Clubs, also a declaration of principles 
gia by the directors of the Associa- 

on. 

After considerable discussion they were 
eye with a slight modification. 

The subject of abolishing the office of 
county school commissioner and going back 
to the old system, and also of the commis- 
sioner employing assistants instead of de- 
voting his whole time to the personal super- 
vision ofthe work,broughtouta lively and 
interesting discussion, as did also the sub- 
ject of curtailing expenses by cutting down 
the salaries of county officials. The argu- 
ment opposed the lavishness that is so preva- 
lent with our officials of appropriating and 
using tie people’s money, and arged that 
they should conduct the public business in 
the same cautious, economical way they 
would look after their own private affairs; 
and it was fully agreed that these reforms 
could be brought about as soon as it was 
ascertained that the farmers were united 
in their efforts along these lines. The ma- 
jority of farmers feel that taxes have be- 
come a burden so hard to bear that they 
— decide on some measure to obtain re- 

ef. 

It was also suggested that a law should 
be constructed compelJing county officials 
who are drawing salaries from the people 
to pay a tax on those salaries. 

A committee was appointed by the chair, 
consisting of Mr. Frank Backus, Mr. Coral 
Drew and L. K. Beach, to draft a bill to 
present to the legisiature repealing the 
present system of county supervision of 
schools. 

The subject for discussion at our next 
meeting is, Do we need or want the present 
school system sustained. Affirmative, H. 
E. Reed; negative, Henry Bucknell. 

The question of joining the State Asso- 
ciation of Farmers’ Clubs was discussed 
and a vote taken which unanimouslv fa- 
vored our so doing. 

Among the many excellent features of 
the program, the paper by L. J. Bromly 
on, Which is the more desirable, city or 
country life? deserves special mention. 

Willis H. Smith extended a kind invita- 
tion to theclub to meet at his home Fri- 
day, February 26th, which was accepted. 

MRS. G. A. SEXTON, Cor. Sec'y. 


GENQA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Although the day was stormy, over one 
hundred friends and neighbors met at the 
home of Joseph Rider the first Saturday in 
February. After the usual pleasant liter- 
ary exercises, E. E. Howe presented a paper 
on ‘The present system of road making.” 
The paper was well received, and the 
discussion covered the same grounds that 
have heretofore been gone over by the club. 

H. E. Reed, of Marion, said: ‘Your 
 eaepae says, be on the alert. I ask, how? 

hat are we going todo? What duties are 
we to perform? We should secure the legis- 
lative journals and see what bills are pro- 
posed, and who presents them. Teachers 
are signing petitions to revoke the laws 
concerning the — of the institute fee 
so as to throw that tax on the taxpayers. 
Certainly it only amounts to mills perhaps 
for each, but mills for this and mills for 
thatsoon amount to dollars. Let us not 
stop at the abuses of the counties, but go 





farther. Many of our law-makers are not 
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taxpayers. They are earning salaries; are 
wage earners. he farmer can not carry 
away his personal effects and conceal 
them from the assessor,as many profession- 
al men can, and do.” 

The February Association question did not 
bring out a very warm discussion. The main 
thought was that a question that would be 
of interest to the ladies would also interest 
the gentlemen. But when the vote was 
taken it was decided by quite a large 
majority to give the ladies every third 
question. 

Adjourned to meet with Joha Fishbeck 
the first Saturday in March. 

MRS. T. J. CONELY, Cor. Sec. 
SPRINGPORT FARMERS’ CLUB. 


On Saturday, Feb. 13th, the largest meet- 
ing in the history of this club was held at 
Mr. and Mrs. Judd Mock’s. One hundred 
and forty were present. President A. L. 
Landon was in the chair. 

After the dinner hour the club elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, H. D. Griffith; Vice President, 
Mrs. Clara J. Joy; Secretary, Wm. H. 
Deyoe; Treasurer, Mrs. Ella E. Wellington; 
Executive committee, Allen Crawford, N. 
C. Brown, Mrs. H. D. Griffith. 

The regular program was then presented. 

B,. A. JOY, Reporter. 

RICHMOND AND RILEY FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The last meeting of the club was held at 
James Meesick’s on Feb. 2d. After the 
meeting was called to order and the usual 
literary program carried out, the question 
tor the day was taken up—How can the 
farmers improve their condition under pres- 
ent circumstances? 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Gregg, 
who said that the improvement of a farm- 
er’s condition rested mainly with himself. 
The proper care of tools will stop a needless 
waste; hire as little as possible; keep better 
stock and take better care of it; farm bet- 
ter; do all we can in winter to prepare for 
spring work. 

Others said at b grery prices it does not 
pay to putin land that is not in good con- 
dition. Few of us farm as well as we know 
how. The prospect for keeping stock is 
better than it has been. 

Mr. Loomis said men on low land should 
tile more than they do. Some of his land 
that had never produced a good crop before 
he tiled it, is al “gry better crops 
than the upland. The first crop paid for 
the tiling. 

The next meeting is to be held at the 
Methodist hall in Memphis, March 10th. 

MRS. J. STEVENSON, Reporter. 
NORTH SHADE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The North Shade Club meeting which was 
held Feb. 4th, was well attended. The As- 
sociation question was discussed. The 
members were invariably in favor of the 
measure, and said they could see no reason 
for objecting to it. A paper was read on 
the subject which gave some very good 

oints. 

. A talk on barnyard manure brought out 
the following: Nearly all agreed in hauling 
it out in the winter, and spreading it over 
the ground, so as not to lose any of the 
substance. 
rye and buying manures, because it is im- 

ossible to accumulate enough from the 
arm to properly fertilize the soil. Others 
would use ashes to supply potash. 

A paper followed upon ‘Sheep on the 
Farm.” The writer believed in keeping 
sheep because they keep down weeds and 
brush on the farm; and when wecan turn 
weeds and brush into wool, it is certainly a 
good thing. 

Sheep should be well fed to make the best 
mutton. If good clover hay is fed they do 
not need grain. Timothy hay should never 
be given to sheep. 

He believed in keeping sheep whether we 
are under a democratic or a republican ad- 
ministration. 

Under the topic, Tile draining, the fol- 
lowing was brought out: The main reason 
for draining is for fertilization, but a farm- 
er is a circumstantial being; what is adapt- 
ed to one farm is of no use to another. e 
should receive our pay from the first year’s 
crop. The contour of the farm should be 
studied to find the natural water course, 
and in that we should lay our main drain. 
Judge the size of the tile by the num ber of 
acres to be drained. A six-inch tile is suf- 
ficient for a farm of forty acres; a five-inch 
tile for a twenty-five-acre farm. Thedrain 
= be laid two and a half or three feet 

eep. 

Paper—Mothers’Club Movement. Moth- 
ers should be organized if for no other 
reason than to cope with the rum traffic. 
This paper was followed by a lively discus- 
sion which seemed to center on card-play- 
ing, which was held by all to bean un- 
questionable evil. 

A motion in favor of leaving the road 
question as it is, was carried unanimously. 

The association adjourned to meet the first 
Thursday in March. REPORTER. 

WALES FARMERS CLUB. 

The Wales club met at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Demon Lewis, February 5th. 

The meeting was called to order by Vice 
President McKenzie, when it was left in 
charge of the ladies and conducted by Mrs. 
J. Dunning. 

OCake making was the first subject, and 
some very good recipes were given. 

After the dinner hour the first topic to 
receive attention was, Does it pay to cut 
feed for stock? Nearly all preferred to cut 
the feed in some way as it is a great saving 
Over the old way of feeding. Some pre- 
ferred shredding, as stock would eat it still 
closer than if it were cut. 

The Association question for February 
came up for discussion. and after some de- 
bate it was decided in the aftirmative. 

The death of Mr. John Bean. an old and 
respected member of our club, was report- 

» 4nd a committee was appointed to 
draft a memorial resolation. 

The club adopted resolutions endorsing 


Some resorted to plowing under: 





House Bill No. 198, now before the legisla- 
ture, providing that all county officers re- 
ceive a stated salary to be determined by 
the board of supervisors; and a committee 
consisting of Albert Hand, J. P. Green, and 
James Dunning was appointed to draft 
resolutions and forward a copy to each of 
the representatives from St, Clair Courty. 

The Associational question for March is, 
A study of the proceedings of the board of 
supervisors. All supervisors and ex-super- 
visors of their respective communities are 
especially invited to be present and aid in 
the discussions, and are also requested to 
furnish copies of the proceedings of the 
board for the past year for reference. 

The next meeting will be held with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Mason, of Kenokee, March 


5th. 
MRS. ALBERT HAND, Cor. Sec’y. 
MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Kebruary meeting of this c nb was 
held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 
Balcom. The usual program was carried 
out. A discussion of the Association ques- 
tion for the month brought out the follow- 
ing expressions: 

‘We do not think that the adoption of a 
woman’s question for every third meeting 
would be an improvement to our club work, 
forthe simple reason that the men and 
women of our club work together in har- 
mony. The ladies’ subjects have always 
been of interest to the men,and those which 
interest the men have always been of in- 
terest to the women. If there are any bur- 
dens to bear they fall equally as hard on 
woman as upon man. While the questions 
of the past year have not been questions 
that pertain to housework, yet if the wife is 
a true helper she cannot help but be inter- 
ested in questions that arise pertaining to 
the protection of home and property. 

After a lengthy discussion an expression 
was taken. he majority were satisfied 
with the work of the past year and thought 
best to continue the same. 

MRS. B. H. BALCOM, Cor. Sec'y. 
NORTH NEWBURG CLUB. 


The January meeting of this club was 


held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 


Lemon, on the 14th. The club has been 
organized nearly two years, and as evi- 
dence of the interest taken by the members 
the ro]! call found every family represented. 

Do we as farmers receive as much for our 
products as the conditions warrant? and, 
What is th» most frequent cause of failure 
among farmers? were the subjects for dis- 
cussion during the morning session. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
election of officers for the ensuing quarter, 
essays, recitations and musical treats. 

The benefits of these meetings are be- 
coming more apparent to the farmer. 

He sees in them the means for correcting 
some of the inequalities existing between 
farmers asa class and the balance of the 
world. 

J.J. W., Reporter. 

SOUTH EATON PROGRESSIVE FARMERS’ 

CLUB. 

This club holds its meetings once a week, 
at the schoolhouse, and isin a very flour- 
ishing condition. At their annual meeting 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, J. Wm. Hall; vice-president, Wm. 
Field; secretary, C. H. Lebold; treasurer, 
Rodney Freer. 

We have a membership of seventy, and 
more are joining at each meeting. We 
have a program, mostly for the children, 
before intermission, consisting of songs and 
recitations. After recess at our last session 
J. W. Moore opened the discussion with a 
paper on “Is the world growing better?” 

Last Tuesday evening our club took a 
vote to tender our thanks to the repre- 
sentatives in the State legislature who took 
an active part against the junket resolu- 
tions. We have asked our representative 
to use his influence in support of House 
hill 198. providing that all county officials 
be paid by salaries fixed by the respective 
boards of supervisors; and also that no 
changes be made in our road laws whereby 
the maintenance of ourroads shall be made 
more burdensome than at present. 

ADA L. PERKEY, Cor. Sec. 
EMERSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The open meeting of the Emerson Farm- 
ers’ Club, held at the court house last 
Saturday, was favored with a large 
attendance, and the proceedings were of an 
interesting nature. The proceedings were 
well carried out, and the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

First, That we heartily commend Gov. 
Pingree in his efforts at Lansing to reduce 
expenses and lower taxation. 

Second, That we look at the fight being 
waged against Gov. Pingree by the 
politicians of the State as something that 
the taxpayers should take a hand in, to help 
the Governor whenever opportunity arises. 

Third, That we heartily endorse the 
untiring efforts of the MIcHIGAN FARMER 
in its work for lower taxation. 

Fourth, That we ask our lawmakers to 
repeal some of the laws that were all right 
thirty years ago, so as to reduce salaries 
and legal rates of public printing, and 
other expenses, to compare with farm 
produce and day labor. 

Fifth, That we think the people are to 
blame for existing taxes, for not making 
their wants known, and that the best way 
to reach our lawmakers is to belong to 
grapges and farmers’ clubs and to let our 
lawmakers know what we want, then to 
get after those that do not listen to our 
demands. 3 

Sixth, That we beliéve that our senator 
and representative at Lansing are work- 
ing for the iaterest of the people and that 
they will continue to do so all through the 
session. 

Seventh, That we have some State 
institutions that are of no benefit to the 

eople at large, and we think that the 
abor bureau is one that should be abolish- 
ed. REPORTER. 


Peterinary Bepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case frilly; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of fifty cents 
must accempany the letter. 











DIARRHG@A.—I have lost two-thirds of my 
lambs. They take a diarrhoea and die 


when two or three days old. Ewes are in 
good condition. Am feeding hay and corn 
fodder, E. H., Ann Arbor, Mich.—Change 
feed of ewes and keep lambs warm. The 
lambs are too young to derive much good 
from medicine. 


FRozEN Comss.—What ails our poultry? 
Their combs turn white, then black. Their 
heads turn sidewise, then upwards, and 


their beaks point toward the ceilings. 
Have lost a number; they have a clean, 
dry place; feed goes ge corn. J.F., 
Elmdale, Mich.—I think during the cold 
weather your fowls’ combs were frozen. 


Cow Sucks OTHER Cows.—I have a val- 
uable Jersey cow that sucks the others 
when turned in the yard. What should be 


done in such a case? Is there any way of 
cutting tongue to prevent it? J. H., Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.—Put a halter on her with 
sharp nails in nose piece. When she at- 
tempts to suck another cow the points of 
P nails will prick the one she tries to suck 
and she will at once object and move 
away. 


Nain Puncture.—I have a six-year-old 
gelding which I turn out during the day. 


He is not shod. A few evenings ago when 
I shod him he did not appear lame, but the 
next morning he was very lame in right 
hind leg. He stands and walks on his toe. 
I can find no swelling nor soreness any- 
where. He eats well and does not appear 
sick. Heis so lame he cannot walk. J.N. 
F. Caro, Mich.—Your horse’s foot was 
punctured by a nail. Have the shoe re- 
moved, examine his foot and you will find 
the cause of lameness. 


SHOULDER SprRAIN.—A horse nine years 
old went lame in right shoulder a year ago. 
We applied caustic balsam. At first the 


horse improved and got nearly over his 
lameness, so we put him at work and con-. 
tinued to apply balsam at intervals while 
working him. Worked him till after seed- 
ing when he commenced to go lame again. 
Have been applying the balsam this winter 
with hair clipped off the shoulder. but it 
does not seem to dO much good. We can- 
not get it to blister like it did in the sum- 
mer. B., Fallasburg, Mich.—You may 
have neglected to keep bottle well corked. 
If the caustic balsam fails to blister, pur- 
chase another bottle and that will surely 
act satisfactorily. Give horse rest. 


Curonic LYMPHANGITIS—CALLOUS.—My 
mare, which I wrote to you about last 
December, is still on the crippled list. As 


you remember, I told you she got lame the 
latter part of July. Her leg swelled up, 
and I blistered it with caustic balsam, then 
used mullein and vinegar,. but it got no 
better. I blistered again and the lameness 
left her, but the swelling remained. I blis- 
tered again and the swelling went down 
some, but would not disappear entirely,so I 
wrote you and you said she had lymphan- 
gitis, and told me to use alcohol, witch 
hazel and iodine, equal parts. I did so, but 
she got nobetter; so I went to work exer- 
cising her, and at times her leg is natural. 
A bunch has grown on fetlock joint. H. N. 
L., Dublin, Mich.—Use tincture of iodine 
once @ day on swelling; give one dram 
iodide of potash three times a day. 


NERVOUS sPAsMs.—Will you please in- 
form me what is the matter with my hogs? 
When they commence to drink they start to 
run backwards and squeal and pant like an 
ox in warm weather and shake and tremble 


all over. That willlast perhaps 5 or 10 
minutes and then they will come up and 
drink, and as they get worse they become 
stiff in hind — and seem to lose all con- 
trol of the hind quarters. I have been 
feeding corn in the ear all winter. They 
are in good order. They have been shut up 
in the pen all the time until to-day. C. A., 
Columbiaville, Mich.—Your hogs suffer 
from nervous spasms the result of high 
feeding, no exercise, constipation and a 
torpid condition of the liver. Give each 
hog enough epsom salts to physic him; dis- 
solve the salts in hot water and mix it in 
milk or swill. Hogs are not easily drench- 
ed. Keep them on a light laxative diet. 
They should have exercise every day. Feed 
ground gentian and powdered sulphate of 
iron in feed twice a day and ground nux 
vomica in feed once a day. A change of 
feed will do them good. 


IMPACTION OF THIRD STOMACH.—Cow six 
years old, due last April, got hurt in woods 
and lost calf three weeks ago. Was soon 


all right and in good heart, capering 
around with rest of stock. Last Friday 
evening she seemed particularly bright and 
ate her rye hay with more than usual 
relish. Went into barn next morning to 
find her shivering and occasionally groan- 
ing with pain; horns cold, urine scanty, 
bowels terribly constipated and satires 
ae by noon; would neither eat nor 
drink. I then gave 1% pounds epsom salts 
with ginger, and in the evening another 





pound; then three 30-drop doses of aconite 


at intervals of one hour through the night; 
also injection of strong soapsuds. She 
then seemed a little better, ate a few pota- 
toes and chewed cud. The bloat was quite 
hard but not of great size. Next day she 
seemed worse. Gave a pint of raw linseed 
oil at noon and another pint at evening, 
and injected a pint about 10 o’clock. No 
result. The next morning she was no bet- 
ter and neither ate nordrank. Gave injec- 
tions and a 30-drop dose of aconite which 
steadied pulse. At 1 o’clock gave 1% 
pounds salts with ginger. At 3 p.m. rub- 
bed her loins and soon after bowels moved 
a trifle; could hear a gurgling sound op- 
posite hollow in front of hip bone. That 
evening she ate a few straws of clover hay 
and drank pail of water. In an hour gave 
a 30-drop dose aconite and rubbed loins. 
In another hour bowels had moved some. 
Injected about two quarts strong soapsuds, 
when bowels moved again accompanied 
with straining. She is growing weak rapid- 
ly. If alive when I get next FARMER what 
do you advise? What is wrong with the 
treatment I have given? What is ‘the 
trouble and what the cause? G. W.G., 
Clearwater, Mich.—Your treatment issound 
and I think you managed your case very 
well. Continue giving large doses of epsom 
salts until the bowels move freely. Also 
keep up the injections. 
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RECOMMENDED BY MARKET GARDINERS. 
A dozen Styles to select from. Write for circu- 9 
lars and address of nearest supply depot to 
AMES PLOW CO., Sote Makers, 


New York and Boston. _ 














DANISH BALLHEAD CABBAGE. 


Imported Reliable Seed. 
Prices on application, Catalogue Free. 
FRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, Rochester, N Y. 








QLOvVER AND TIMOTHY SEED.—Home 
/ grown, bushel or car load. Medium and Mammoth 
clover, true to name. Samples and special prices on 
application. ADOLPHUS WYSONG, Lebanon, Ind. 


SEED POTATOES. 
$1.50 to $2 per Barrel while they last. Write 


W. E. IMES, SEED POTATO SPECIALIST, 
VERMONTVILLE, MICH. 


BARCAINS IN SFEDS 


12 full pkts. only 20c, 
Sond stamps or coin, we will 

mail one of these collections: A. 12 

FREE kts. Vegetable Seeds, Beans, 

eets, Cabbage, Corn, Lettuce. W. 















to all, our | Melon, M. Melon, Onion, Peas, Rad- 
104 page ish, Squash, Tomato. B. 12 pkts. 
g FlowerSeeds, including Japanese 






catalogue. Morning Glory. Extra packet Free 
with orders mentioning paper. 


- W. BARNARD & CO., 186 E, Kinzie Street, Chicago. 





MEN ‘WANTED to Sell Clothing in every .,County, 
good wages, steady job, Suits to Order from $5.00 
61 » Samples free. American Woolen Mills Co., Chicago. 
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Chicavo, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 
.G. BUTLER, D. F. & P.A., 
¥ Fort St., West, (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 


Traing leave Detroit, Fort St., Station. as follows: 
M. P.M. 


A. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... ’ 
Tonia and Greenville............ e 
Muskegon and Traverse City... - 
POGEEOG vvcccceccccsccceese es ; 3 See. cece 
BE dnenécnavccccnccssuceescecs FM 1s cece 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 




















"Phone 368. 
BLAINE GavEtTT, Dist. Passe’r Agent. 
JaMES AvsTIN, Commercial Agent. 
Gro. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Weodward 
Ave. Telephone 39. 
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A YANKEEFIED THING. 





History records the appearance of but 
two valentines in the neighborhood of 
Bledsoe’s Cove. One was of the comic va- 
riety, and was received by the circuit rider. 
It represented a man of painfully pious 
countenance, pounding an enormous book, 
supposed to be a text volume of narrow 
creed. The circuit rider did not waste 
many minutes in speculation’ as to who 
sent the insult. His mind settled upon a 
depraved young fellow who recently had 
fallen from grace; so, mounting his mule 
he rode to the house of the miscreant, 
thrashed him soundly, returned home and 
resumed his work on a sermon entitled, 
“The wages of sin.”” This bit of enter- 
prise so lifted the preacher in the minds 
of his people that he was given a horse 
and a pair of socks, knit by one of the 
oldest women in the community. And 
that was the end of the comic valentine. 
The sentimental variety has also a his- 
,tory, somewhat longer and with more of 
the bearings of human interest. In all 
neighborhoods, remote from centers of 
progress, there lives a young fellow whom 
the neighbors cannot exactly understand. 
His appearance is odd and his mind is 
given to strange capers. His earliest dis- 
grace was his lack of judgment regarding 
a horse: latterly he brought upon himself 
an additional disrepute by making the 
poorest guess concerning the weight of a 
hog. It requires many years to live down 
two such blights as these, and during the 
time when the young fellow should find 
most enjoyment in society. he is mocked 
by boys and tittered at by girls. Such 
a blot bad fallen upon Tab Crance, of the 
Bledsoe’s Cove neighborhood. But he had 
many virtnes, easily pointed out by the old 
men of the community. He was indus- 
trious, a great virtne; he was bright, a 
passable merit; and he had nerve—almost 
a religion. Still he was no judge of a 
horse and his estimate of the weight of a 
hog was feeble. His elders agreed that in 
time he might outgrow these faults ana 
thereafter become a useful member of so- 
ciety and a passable husband; still nothing 
but time would serve to prove these kind 
prognostics. 

Of course, this neighborhood had to boast 
of a belle, a handsome, imperious, cold and 
somewhat disagreeable girl. And her name 
was Nell Brizentine. She really was hand- 
some, but it was the social influence of her 
father that gave to her the undisputed 
right to reign as belle. Old man Brizentine 
could look into a horse’s mouth, squint a 
time or two at his teeth and tell almost his 
exact age. Hecould predict a drought or 
a long spell of rain; and a hog had to trot 
ata lively gait to thwart the old man’s 
guess at its age. There was no getting 
round such accomplishments, so, by dum- 
founded consent, Miss Nell was accepted as 
the first young woman of the community. 
It was said that after the proper time had 
passed, when she had enjoyed to complete 
ripeness the sway of social ruler, she would 
marry Dave Hutch and settledown. Dave 
was in every way worthy of her. He could 
stand in a half-bushel measure and should- 
er four bushels of wheat; he could stand 
and jump eight feet seven inches; he had 
beaten old Cap Spears at pitching horse- 
shoes; and he had startled even old man 
Brizentine by guessing within ten ounces 
of the weight of a white Chester sow, 
brought from the river bottoms by a man 
named Betts, who shortly afterward was 
shot and killed by a fellow named Horner, 

Well, one St. Valentine day, when old 
Brizentine came home from the cross-roads 
post office, he brought a large, square en- 
velope for his daughter Nell. With a de- 
licious wondering she seized it, and with a 
caseknife opened it to find a valentine, gold 
and lace. Upon it was a flaming heart and 
in the blue letters across the heart were the 
words: ‘I love you.” 

‘““Must be from Dave Hutch,” said the old 


man. 

“No,” the girlspoke up; “it’s not from 
him. He don’t believe in such things. He 
never slips around to do anythimg; he does 
it right out.” 

“Then who could have sent it? It’s a 
underhand trick, anyway. I’m like Dave; 
I believe in coming right out.” 

“It’s mighty pretty, anyway,” she said. 

“Yes, a putty insult,” the old man de- 
clared. 

“IT don’t know but it is,” she agreed, 
dropping the piece of finery. ‘And I don’t 
like itatall. It’s taking a mean advantage 
of me.” 

“*Yander comes Dave right now,” said the 
old man, looking through the window. 
**We’ll see what he’s got to say.”’ 

Dave was furious. He swore that no sly- 
er insult could be put upon a young wom- 
an. “In the first place,” said he, ‘‘it is 
known that we are going to marry, and 
that of itself ought to ward off such things 
as these. AndifI find out who it is it 
won’t be good for him.”’ 

“Pm right mad about it,” said the girl. 

*“Mad!” Dave shouted. “I reckon you 
areif you arealady and the Lord never 
made a finer one. I’ll get on my horse and 
start out riding right now’”’ 

**Have you any idee?” the old man asked. 

Dave looked serious, ‘I have,’’ said he. 
“I think it was Tab Crance.” 

“He ain’t none too good,” said the girl. 

“TI think you have hit it,” the old man 
said, nodding. ‘Yes, sir, you have hit it. 
He’s jest that sort of a feller to poke round 
and take advantage of folks. All along 


= 


when folks have argued that we must ¢ 
him time—all along I have said that time 
wouldn’t do him no good—that he was 
plum gone already. Go on over to see him, 
Dave. Tell him that the sender of this 
blamed Yankeefied thing has put an insult 
on my family and that you, as the coming 
son-in-law, wants to take it up.” 

Dave, without uttering another word, 
went straightway to the house wherein 
Tab Crance lived. Tab was standing at 
the gate, dreamily looking up and down 
the road. He was of a poetic temperament 
and was given to fits of musing which the 
neighbors termed laziness. He paid no at- 
tention to Dave, so deep was his abstrac- 
tion, but when Dave spoke, he slowly 
turned his eyes from a luminous fog that 
lay low to the ground far away near the 
river, and said: ‘‘Looks like music that 
has stopped in the air.” 

‘What does?” Dave demanded, grufily. 

“That down yonder,” Tab replied,motion- 
ing. ‘And I reckon the rainbow was the 
first tune the world ever saw.” 

“You are a blamed fool,” said Dave. 

“That’s what they say, but I can’t help 
it. But it’s Nature’s fault. She keeps on 
putting things here and I can't help seeing 
them. See that crow flying over yonder? 
An evil thought going out to do harm in 
the world.” 

“Yes,” said Dave, “evil thoughts do go 
out to do harm in the world and sometimes 
they don’t look as black as a crow—some- 
times they air bright as gold with Yankee 
fixings.” 

**Don’t know that I catch you, Dave.” 

“No, but I’ve cotch you. Yousenta Yan- 
keefied insult over to Nell and I’m going to 
maul you. She’s distressed nearly to death 
about iteand wants me to whip you.” : 

“Dave, the neighbors say that I’m a fool, 
but there are some things I wouldn’tdo. I 
wouldn’t distress a girl. I didn’t send the 
thing, whatever it is.” 

‘Well, if you say you didn’t I can’t prove 
it, and here I-am.”’ 

“Yes, and here I am, too.” 

“And that’s all there is to it,’ said Dave. 
‘All I can do is to go back and tell her that 
you deny it.” 

“Yes, unless you want to fight anyhow. 
Feel sorter strange this morning and might 
as well fight as not.” 

“I'd rather fight than not if I’ve gct any- 
thing to fight about,”’ said Dave,‘‘but if you 
say you didn’t send the Yankeefied thing, 
why, it puts me out. Good day.” 

Late that afternoon while Tab was mop- 
ing along a dreamy road, he met Nell. She 
was riding, and violently she reined up her 
herse, and with flashing eyes she said: 
‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
sending me that thing. Pap says it’s a 
pretty insult, but the most deadly insults 
can be beautiful.” 

“That ain’t a bad thought,” Tab replied. 
“I’m almost tempted to say I sent it 
just to hear you express yourself. ButI 
didn’t send it, so you may rest easy on that 
score. Dreamy day, ain’t it? Down yon- 
der | saw a bird asleep, and I slipped by to 
keep from waking him.” 

She flashed her eyes at him and rode on. 
He resumed his dreamy stroll, and a little 
further along he came upon something that 
opened his eyes. On a tree, written in red 
ink, was a notice reading as follows: ‘‘I 
have obligated myself to shoot the man 
that sent the Yankeefied thing to Nell 
Brizentine.”” It was signed, Dave Hutch. 
Tab looked at it a long time and then 
moved on. About an hour later as he was 
returning home, he was startled by loud 
shrieks; and then dashed into view Nell on 
a fiying horse. Tab saw that the animal 
was running away; he saw, too, that it was 
headed for a bluff not far off. Inan instant 
his dreaminess was gone. He was alive 
and fearless. He rushed out in front of the 
horse, snatched the reins, struggled, and 
stopped him, but he was badly hurt. The 
girl in great fright ran home, leaving Tab 
on the ground, and some of the neighbors 
took him and bore him away. During two 
days it was thought he could not get well, 
but he rallied and the doctor said that he 
was on the road to recovery. When he 
regained consciousness Nell was sitting be- 
side him. He looked at her and then shut 
— “IT thought it was a dream,” he 
said. 

She smoothed back his hair and smiled 
tearfully. ‘You saved my life,” she said. 

‘Then I have done one good thing along 
with the many, bad ones.” 

“You never did anything very bad, did 

ou?” 

“Yes, but I’m sorry now.” 

‘But you never did os egg any harm.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid I have. Is there any- 
body here but you?” 

a] 0. ’ 


“Then I’ll tell you something, but I know 
you’ll hate me for it. I was down to town 
and saw something that was beautiful, and 
I bought it and brought it home—and I 
sent you the Yankeefied thing.” 

He shut his eyes, expecting to open them 
and find her gone; but he felt her warm lips 
upon his forehead. ‘‘And the words ‘I love 
you’ were written across my heart long 
ago.”’ she said. 

“But Dave?” he gasped. 

“T could not Jearn to love him,” she said, 
‘‘and to-day father told me that I needn’t 
try any more. Dave told me what you said 
about the crow, and was angry because I 
wouldn’t say you were a fool. Look,” she 
cried as a bird flew through the room. “A 
bright thought going out to do good in the 
world.—Opie Read. 





_ HOME SEEKERS AND ONE WAY SETTLERS’ 
tickets via Wabash route. On sale first and 
third Tuesdays in each month to and in- 
cluding May 18th, ’97._ To points in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana; 
also ‘Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas, 
Western Colorado andthe Northwest. For 
particulars address Wabash City Office, No. 





9 Fort St. West, Detroit. 3 





TO GAIN WEIGHT. 





Pale, Thin People Usually are Diseased. 





The First Thing Necessary to Gain Flesh is 
Health. Then Proper Food for Both 
Body and Nerves. 





An Honest German Woman’s Experience and How 
She Gained Weight. 





From the Journal, Kirksville, Mo. 

Henry Gehrke is a thrifty and prosperous 
German farmer living four miles south of 
Bullion, in this (Adair) county, Mo. Mr. 
Gehrke has a valuable farm and he has been 
aresident of the ccunty for years. He is 
very well known hereabouts and well re- 
spected wherever he is known. Last week a 
reporter of the Journal stopped at Mr. 
Gehrke’s and while there became much in- 
terested in Mrs. Gehrke’s account of the 


benefit she had not long since experieiced 
from the use of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. She said she wanted every- 
body to know what a great medicine these 
pills are, but asso many people are prais- 
ing them now-a-days, she modestly doubted 
whether her testimony could add anything 
to what others had already said of them. 
Her only reason for talking for publication 
about Pink Pills was that the people of 
Adair and neighboring counties might be 
convinced, if any doubted, that oft-pub- 
lished testimonials concerning Pink Pills 
were genuine statements from the lips of 
persons who have been benefited by the use 
of them. Speaking of her own interesting 
experience, Mrs. Gehrke said: 

‘A little over a year ago I was completely 
broken down. I had been taking medicine 
trom a doctor but grew worse and worse un- 
til 1 could scarcely go about at all. The 
least exertion or the mere bending of my 
body would cause me to have smothering 
— and the suffering was terrible. 
thought it was caused by my heart. When 
everything else had failed to relieve me and 
I had given up all hopes of ever being any- 
thing but a helpless invalid, I chanced to 
read some testimonials in the Farm. Field 
and Fireside,also in the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
and the sufferings of the people who made 
the statements were so nearly like the suf- 
fering I had endured that when I read that 
they were so greatly benefited by the use of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 

“I did not hesitate to go at once and pur- 
chase two boxes. I took them according 
to directions, and before the first box was 
used I felt a good bit better. Really the 
tirst dose convinced me that it was a great 
remedy. Before the two boxes were used I 
sent my husband after three more boxes, so 
I would not be without them. When I had 
used these three boxes I felt like a different 
woman and thought I was almost cured. 

“Since that time I have been taking them 
whenever I began to feel badly. When I 
began taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People, I weighed only 113 pounds and 
after I had been using the medicine for 
about six months I weighed 122 pounds. I 
have had a good appetite ever since I com- 
menced taking Pink Pills, and instead of 
mincing along, picking such food as I could 
eat even with an effort,l eat most anything 
that comes on the table. I am not the 
invalid I was. 1 donot have to be waited 
upon now as if I was a helpless child, but I 
work all the time, doing the housework and 
ironing and working in the garden without 
that dreadful feeling which comes over a 
person when they are afraid they are going 
to have one of those spells that I used to 
have. 

‘Work don’t hurt me any more. I hon- 
anf believe that had it not been for Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills I would now be in my 
grave. I still have what the doctor calls 
bilious colic, but the Pink Pills have made 
me much better, and the spells are not so 
frequent and are nothing like so painful as 
before I began to use them. I would not be 
without the Pink Pills for that disease 
alone under any circumstances,to say noth- 
ing of the other diseases for which they are 
ee ge recommended. I take pleasure in 
telling my neighbors the benefits I have 
received from Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People, and know of several who have 
taken my advice and have been greatly 
benefited by them. ”’ 


Had to Keep Moving. 





WALKED ABOUT THE HOUSE ALL NIGHT, 





Singular Nervous Condition of a Michiga 
Woman Which Lasted Two Years. — 


From the Journal, Detroit, Mich. 


Mrs. H. G. Sawitzky, living at Fraser, 
Michigan, was peculiarly afflicted for two 
years with a nervous trouble for which 
science has seemingly no name. A reporter 
who recently called upon Mrs. Sawitzky re- 
ceived from her lips the following account 
of her interesting case: 

“After the birth of one of my children I 
failed to rally; I seemed completely run 
down, and could not " any strength. [ 
was unable to sleep and so nervous that it 
seemed as if I must keep moving all the 
time. For two years I suffered in this way. 
I would walk around all night, never being 
able to get any rest before four o’clock. I 
was in no special pain except slight attacks 
during the night in my legs. 

“T saw an advertisement in one of the 
papers for Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills and 
procured a box. I had only taken a few 
when I felt better. I could rest better at 
night and did not feel so restless during the 
day. Icontinued taking them until [ had 
used two boxes. Gradually my_ strength 
returned and I was completely cured. 
After about six months I had a slight 
attack of the grippe. I got another box of 
the pills and began taking them. My 
grippe disappeared and I am well and 

earty.”’ 

Mrs. Sawitzky has a pleasant country 
home, which she attends to herself. She is 
the picture of health and contentment. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are an unfailing remedy for all diseases 
arising from a poor and watery coudition 
of the blood, such as pale and sallow 
complexion, general muscular weakness, 
loss of appetite, depression of spirits, 
lack of ambition, anwmia, chlorosis or 
green sickness, palpitation of the heart, 
shortness of breath on slight exertion, cold- 
ness of hands or feet, swelling of the feet 
and limbs, pain in the back, nervous 
headache, dizziness, loss of memory, feeble- 
ness of will, ringing in the ears, early 
decay, all forms of female weakness, leucor- 
rhoea, tardy or irregular periods, suppres- 
sion of menses, hysteria, paralysis, loeomo- 
tor ataxia, rheumatism, sciatica, all dis- 
eases depending on vitiated humors in the 
blood, causing scrofula, swelled glands, 
fever sores, rickets, hip-joint diseases, 
hunchback, acquired deformities, decayed 
bones, chronic erysipelas, catarrh, con- 
sumption of bowels and lungs, and also for 
invigorating the blood and system when 
broken down by overwork, worry, diseases, 
excesses and indiscretions of living, recov- 
ery from acute diseases, such as fevers, etc., 
loss of vital powers, spermatorrhoea, early 
decay, premature old age. These pills are 
not a purgative medicine. They contain 
nothing that could injure the most delicate 
system. They act directly on the blood, 
supplying to the blood its life-giving quali- 
ties by assisting it to absorb oxygen, that 
great supporter of all orgahic life. In this 
way the blood, becoming “built up’ and 
being supplied with its lacking constitu- 
ents, becomes rich and red, nourishes the 
various organs, stimulating them to activi- 
ty in the performance of their functions, 
and thus to eliminate diseases from the 
system. 

These pills are manufactured by the Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company,Schenectady, 
N. Y.. and are sold only in boxes bearing 
the firm’s trade mark and wrapper, at 50 
cents a _boxor six boxes for $2.50, and are 
never sold in bulk. They may be nad of all 
druggists or direct by mail from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company. The price 
at which these pills are sold makes a course 
of treatment inexpensive as compared with 
other remedies. 
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Too Lone ror Her To Wait.—The 
Widow Teeter’s husband had been dead on- 
ly a few weeks when there were surface in- 
dications that she was about to marry 
again. 

The late Mr. Teeter had not been exactly 
a model husband, and it was the general 
opinion that his death was a stroke of good 
fortune for Mrs. Teeter, bunt still the rel- 
atives of the deceased thought that his 
memory required a widowhood of at least a 
year. When theindications of the approach- 
ing marriage became apparent some of her 
late husband’s friends waited on Mrs. Teet- 
er, and one of them said: — 

“We hear that you are about to marry 
again, Lucy Ann.” 





“Well; I-don’t know that it is any of your 





business,” replied Lucy Ann, “but if it will 
give you any satisfaction to know the facts, 
I don’t mind telling you that Ishall bea 
married woman again in about two weeks.” 

“But Tom has been dead less than three 
months,” protested another. 

‘*Well, [suppose he’s as dead as he ever 
will be, isn’t he?” 

“But,” said a third, ‘yon ought in com- 
mon decency to wait until he is cold.” 

“Wait until he is cold!” repeated the 
widow, with fire in her eyes. “If your 
theological belief is orthodox, you must 
know that Tom Teeter hasn’t a ghost of a 
show of ever getting cold.” 

Then the objecting relatives filed out, 
and Mrs. Teeter resumed the work of. pre- 
paring her trousseau.—Truth. : 
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Che Dairy, 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
PREVENTION OF MILK FEVER. 








Iam noscholar and but a poor writer, 
but when my best friend is assailed I take 
the liberty to defend him, or her,as the case 
may be. 

In a recent issue Mr. Geo. E. Scott has a 
good article on milk fever. Most of what 
he says I agree with, but not all of it. 

The silo is my friend, and will be Mr. 
Scott’s friend in a few years. I am trying 
to become a dairyman. 

I have, for 13 years, milked from 40 to 50 
cows per year, and during that time I have 
Jost a dozen or more cows by milk fever. I 
found in almost all cases that it could be 
prevented, but very seldom cured. 

This is my recipe: I take care to dry up 
the cow at least six weeks before she is due 
tocalve. If she isin good condition she is 
fed a small ration of grain. If fat, she is 
reduced to the proper condition. 

About two or three weeks before calving, 
my :Holstein cows average 1,300 to 1,400 
pounds in weight. I give one to one anda 

uarter pounds Glauber salts, dissolved in 

our quarts of warm water. I give this 

mixture from a bottle; if the bowels do not 
purge in 18 hours, I give one anda half 
pounds every 12 hours until they do. 

I commence feeding considerable roots 
and silage. If the bowels have a tendency 
to become costive I repeat the salts. ‘Three 
days before calving the feed is reduced. 
The second day the cow gets about one-half 
her regular feed. What she wants mostly 
are roots and probably a pound of hay to 
raise the cud. The last day she gets one 
pound of salts,about one-half bushel of roots 
and one-half pound of hay. The salts will 
now do their work at the proper time; if 
not, repeat every 12 hours until they do. 

The cow is now, according to my experi- 
ence, in the very best condition to deliver 
her calf. As soonas the calf is born I cover 
the cow with one horse blanket, sometimes 
two, and I have had three double blankets 
onacow. The object is to retain the heat 
the cow has in her body at that time. 

If not covered immediately she becomes 
cold about the horns, and if she becomes 
too cold it goes to her legs; she wi'l pump 
this cold blood back to the heart several 
times and the cow has a chill. That is 
what produces the first stage of the fever, 
but when the bowels are loose it is carried 
off to some extent. 

The calf is kept with the cow for twoor 
three days, but the cow is milked clean 
three or four times a day. The feed is 
composed of roots and some silage the first 
day, and warm water with some oil meal 
and one-half pound of hay. lLTincrease the 
feed gradually until the fourth day, when 
‘the cow gets all she wants, mostly silage 
and roots. No grain is fed until the swell- 
ing is nearly all gone. 

The cow is a mother, and she is entitled 
to good care. When I formerly fed much 
hay I had several cases of fever, and im- 
paction of the bowels in my herd. Now I 
am feeding nothing but siiage, corn stover 
and grain. 

The cows are giving 7,400 pounds of milk 
per cow, per year. My neighbor is feeding 
as I do, and he has had no trouble for two 
years, M. NELSON. 

MENOMINEE Co. 

(‘An ounce of prevention is worth a 

poundofcure.’? Our friend Nelson shows 
this treatment of preparing the cow for the 
ordeal of calving to be not only sensibie but 
practical. 
» If every dairyman would look after the 
conditior of each cow for six or eight weeks 
prior to calving, and see that the bowels 
are kept loose and very little carbonaceous 
grain food given there would be fewer cases 
of this so-called ‘‘milk fever.” 

lt may not always be necessary to cover 
the cow with heavy blankets, but it is 
necessary that the animal be kept in a 
warm, comfortable place where no draft of 
air can strike her. Not only her system 
must be prepared for the strain, but her en- 
vipement should be as perfect as possible. 
—Ep. 
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“THE SILO.” 








BY F. A. DERTHICK, MANTUA, O. 
[Read at the Ohio State Farmers’ Institute, Co- 
jlumbus, Jan. 13.] 

The introduction of the silo as a factor 
in modern agriculture has not met with 
that general favor which its merits de- 
mand, and, although an increasing number 
of dairymen and stock raisers are availing 
themselves of the advantages of ensilage, 
the majority is still very large who cling to 
the older system of dry fodder. This is, in 
part, due to the extravagant claims made 
for ensilage by the early pioneers in the 
new departure. These enthusiasts insisted 
that by some unknown and mysterious proc- 
ess taking place in the silo, the food value 
of the fodder was increased. Later scien- 
tific investigations exploded this fallacy 
and thus suspicion was aroused against the 
System. 

The advantages of ensilage have been 
found to lie in another direction, and that 
instead of their being any addition to the 
food value there is an actual loss, brought 
about by the conversion of at least a part 
of the starch and sugar into various acids. 
The Wisconsin experiment station, after a 
study extending through a series of years, 


now declares that there is a loss in the nu- 
tritive food value of 16 per centin both dry 
matter and protein, as against a loss of 24 
per cent on the field-dried fodder. It is 
evident that this slight difference will not 
in itself justify the outlay necessary for the 
construction of a silo. 

The advantages of the silo may be sum- 
med up as follows: Silage furnishes a 
succulent summer food in winter, thus 
making it possible and protitable to produce 
milk during that season of the year when 
the market is comparatively bare of milk, 
cheese and butter. This feature alone will 
prove of incalculable benefit to the dairy- 
man as it will give a more uniform price 
for dairy products by withdrawing a part 
of the surplus of milk from the summer 
months. Again, the value of silage is sup- 
ported by economic principles, as the com- 
plex changes going on in the silo render 
the food more digestible and_ easily 
assimilated; especially is this true of corn 
silage. The effect of the moisture and heat 
of the silo is much like the cooking of food, 
putting it in the very best condition to be 
digested. Many insist that the digestive 
organs of the animal are thus relieved to a 
greater degree than when the grain is tak- 
en to the mill and ground. 

Silage is also more palatable than dry 
food and is received with greater avidity by 
all kinds of stock accustomed to its use. 
The moist and softened condition of the 
coarser portions of the stalk, hitherto re- 
jected in great measure, converts these into 
food supply. Thisisin line with the find- 
ings of our scientific friends who claim that 
the lower portion of the stalk has as great 
feeding value as the corn itself. 

It is not claimed that silage is a properly 
balanced ration, but it should be supple- 
mented by some food richer in protein. Va- 
rious tables are given by scientific men as 
constituting a formula in which the neces- 
sary constituents of a nutritive food ration 
are present. From a large number of in- 
quiries as well as from observation of the 
the most successful dairymen, the following 
table is suggested, as a day’s ration: 





Pounds. 
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This ration can be furnished at an aver- 
age of 10 cents. There may be those who 
can figure the cost of the cow’s daily keep 
on dry fodder at as low a point, but it will 
not be admitted that an equal flow of milk 
will result or that the animal will be in as 
good condition. If the above statements 
be true, they become very suggestive along 
economic lines. In these days of close com- 
petition and struggle to live, it becomes 
necessary to accomplish the greatest possi- 
ble results from a given area of land. 

The venerable Hiram Smith, of Wiscon- 
sin, it is said, succeeded in keeping 100 cows 
on 100 acres. This would be a fulfillment 
of the declaration that “To him that hath 
shall be given.” If this highwater mark 
should be approached in any considerable 
degreé, the question of commercial fertilizer 
would no longer be a nightmare to the Ohio 
farmer. Such intensive farming would 
yield an abundance of home-made fertilizer 
and the nearly two millions of dollars ex- 
pended in some years by the farmers of 
this state would be left in our pockets 


Four acres would be a conservative esti- 
mate of the amount of land required by 
dairymen to keep the cow the year round 
by the dry fodder system. The average 
dairy farmer is not keeping one cow on 
four acres. How does this compare with 
the silage system? A cow fed 40 pounds of 
silage each day would consume 7.3 tons 
during the year. Twenty-one tons would 
be a fair estimate of the amount of corn 
that can be grown on an acre, although 
many of our friends claim to exceed that, 
while some fall below it. Taking the above 
amount as a basis,it will be seen that three 
cows could be kept on the silage produced 
on one acre. Now, if we give each cow six 
pounds of clover hay, it will require prac- 
tically three tons to keep the three cows 
the year round. This amount of clover 
hay can be grown on 1! acres. We have 
thus used but 2!¢ acres and have still left 
114 acres torun the three cows to pasture 
to compensate for the slightly less amount 
of ensilage and clover as given in the table. 

From these estimates it will be seen that 
the dairy farmer with 100 acres of land and 
with feed as given in the table, could keep 
75 cows, and, as before noted, this would 
dispose of the question of commercial fer- 
tilizer. This will no doubt be voted a 
Utopian view of agriculture and be the 
occasion of sharp criticism as well as dis- 
cussion. Should this be the case the end 
and aim of this paper will have been 
reached. 

John Gould gives the entire cost of one 
ton of ensilage at 80 cents. Inquiries ex- 
tended over a wide range places the cost 
nearer $1. A very successful siloist in 
Erie county gives the cost, including con- 
struction of silo, at $1.25 perton. The silo 
he builds in the following manner: The 
studding or ribs are 2 by 6, placed about 20 
inches apart near the bottom and increas- 
ing the distance as the top is approached. 
These are securely fastened-at§ the corners. 
Lining is composed of straight-edged 
boards 1 by 6, double thickness and hreak- 
ing joints. Between the two linings is 
placed thick paper coated with tar. It is 
further secured by placing a strong bevel- 
ed piece of timber in each corner, securely 
fastened. The bottom can be prepared by 
cementing, or of stiff ciay used without. 

The first silos erected were for the most 
part of stone or brick, and when stone is at 
hand it is a question whether such are not 
cheaper in the end, as they are practically 
indestructible, not being likely to spread 
with pressure or be affected by the acid of 
the silage. 





Numerous attempts have been made to 


create a prejudice against thesilo by charg- 
ing tainted milk from cows where silage 
was fed. This charge has never been sus- 
tained where the silage was bright and 
wholesome and fed in moderation. Many 
of our most fastidious consumers express 
their preference for silage milk. 

_A variety of green crops may be used as 
silage; clover, millet and the Soja bean are 
said to give satisfactory results. It is to 
corn, however, that we must look for idea! 
silage. The Leaming and Mammoth En- 
silage are more often used than any other 
varieties. The pioneers made the mistake 
of cutting the corn too immature,thus miss- 
ing the best results. The practice now isto 
cut when the kernel is dented and glazed, 
yet before fully ripe. 

In filling the silo great care should be 
taken to pack every part of it closely. The 
corners shonld receive especial attention. 
The secretof good silage, ike thatof canned 
fruit, isin making it air-tight. The silo 
should be of such size that one day’s feed 
will require at least two inches from the 
entire surface of the silo. Shallow ones are 
to be avoided, as the greater the depth is 
the more pressure, a condition which is in 
every way desirable. 

It is not claimed by this paper that a silo 
would be profitable in the strictly grain- 
growing sections of the state or country, at 
least not so long as large amounts of coarse 
fodder are either burned or plowed under 
for fertilizer. It is suggested, however,that 
the silo would be valuable upon such farms 
aS are carrying any considerable stock, 
either horses, steers, sheep or hogs. All 
animals eat silage with a relish and as a 
condiment it would be no mean factor in 
contributing to the general healthfulness 
and thrift of the herd or flock. 

To the dairy farmer the silo is a boon and 
has come to stay. Those who have used it 
longest are its firmest friends. Mr. Clark, 
of Portage county, an intensive dairy farm- 
er and one of the most eareful and reliable 
men in northeastern Ohio, has made re- 
peated experiments comparing the value of 
silage with that of dry fodder. He began 
by feéding his cows clover hay, bright corn- 
fodder and bran, for ten days; then chang- 
ing to silage for the same length of time, 
thus alternating for a considerable season. 
The yield of milk from each cow was 
weighed and a careful record kept with the 
cow by name. He found that in each in- 
stance the flow of milk increased when si- 
lage was fed and decreased on dry fodder. 
This and similar testimony would seem to 
compel an assent to the following state- 
ment: ‘*The silo has come to stay.” 


CORN-AND-COB MEAL. 








Many are prejudiced against corn-and- 
cob meal for stock. They think there is 
little food in the cob. I feed it to all my 
stock, from horses down to chickens and 
ducks, and they all seem to relish it and do 
wellonit. I grind it as fine as wheat 
screenings. I have a barrel with one end 
‘open. I fill it abont full of the ground meal, 
and pour boiling water over it. This I let 
stand til] next morning when itis in grand 
shape for food. 

My cows, sheep and pigs eat it greedily, 
and there is no better feed for sheep and 
milch cows. Fattening sheep do well, and 
they can’t eat enough to hurt them. I have 
fed itevery winter for some time. Sheep 
will eat it dry or moist, but I think it best 
scalded. For hog feed, I pour on the boiling 
water and let it stand 24 hours. I feed what 
they will eat up clean twice a day. 

If any one doubts the superiority of this 
feed, let him buy a mill and try it. I can 
grind 15 to 20 bushels per hour. Don’t cry 
down this feed till you testit. If you have 
a mill of your own it saves time and toll. 
While you are going to mill you can grind 
the corn at home. It gives your horses some 
necessary exercise. JAS. FISHER. 

HARRISON Co.. O. 


Fioods 


Are much in little; always | 

ready, efficient, satisfae- 

tory ; prevent a cold or fever, pj i Is 
cure all liver ills, sick head- 


ache, jaundice, constipation, ete. Price 25 cents, 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Milk in Glass Jars 


is cooler than anywhere else. 
That’s the principle of the 


CRYSTAL 
CREAMERY 


ee ee ee the cleanest, cheapest and 

. a most convenient of them 
all. The whole story’s in our book, “Good Butter 
and How to Make It,” mailed free. The Kneeland 
Crystal Creamery Co.. 2 Concord St.. Lansina.Mich 


S How to Build. 
WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. KALA 





























To Benefit Others. 


The Editor of The Bloomfield lowa Farmer 
Writes of the Good Done by 
OR. MILES’ NEW HEART CURE. 








HERE ARE a great many unselfish 
men and women who wish others to 
know what has restored them to 

health and happiness. Mr. C. F. Davis, pub- 
lisher of one of the best newspapers in Iowa, 
writes from Bloomfield Ia., Aug 18 1896. “My 
desire to benefit others prompts me to write 
this. We have used Dr. Miles’ Remedies in 
my family for nearly two years with most 
gratifying results. We 
would’nt now do with- 
out them. My wife had 
been weakly and down 
nearly every summer 
for the past fifteen 
years. Dr. Miles’ Heart 
Cure is exactly what 
its name implies; a 
sure cure for a weak, fluttering, palpitating 
heart, and Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver Pills 
are most excellent.” 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by alli drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 

DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind, 


A Separator Experience 
GAN YOU NOT PROFIT BY 11? 


Norwa.k. Ouni0, Jan. 2, 1897. 

* The command on which hangs all the Law and 
the Prophets is ‘Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.’ Hence, in obedience to that 
command, I wish to inform others that after three 
months’ use of an Alpha ‘Baby’ De Laval Cream 
Separator we believe it to be a crowning success, 
and the goal of or ail butter-makers. A trial of the 
‘Baby’ is all the evidence needed in the case. We 
are now certain of nearly 7 lbs. of butter for each 
hundred pounds of milk, let the weather be hot or 
cold, dog-days or snowy holidays. With the use of 
the ‘Baby’ it is less labor to care for the milk of ten 
cows than that of one with the hand skim-milk pan 
system. We feel under many obligations to the 
De Laval agent for calling us out of the corn field 
to sell us a ‘Baby.’”’ 








J. S. TILTON. 
Send for “Baby” Catalogue No. 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
Chicago. New York. 


BETTER BUTTER 


results from using better salt. ‘“TheSalt that’s , 
all Salt”? makes poor butter better and good «¢ 
butter best. Salt your butter with 


‘Diamond Crystal Salt ; 


next time you churn 
and note the finer, 
more delicate flavor 
» it will have, 

Sold everywhere in 
: barrels (280 lbs.) and 
> 
7 











bags (56 Ibs., 28 lbs, 
and 14 lbs.) 

@ Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
§ St. Clair, Mich. 


7\FEED MILLS 


{] | For RY 
Neal Af tot 8 fk 
] Have CONICAL-shaped grinders. Differ- 
ent from all other mills, LIGHTEST 
) RUNNING and handiest to operate, 
make SWEEP FEED GRINDERS, 


iD. W. P. BOWSHER, South Bend, Ind. 
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Fat 2 Malk 


You want it all. Reid’s Peerless Creamery cools milk quickest; raises 
most cream. The cans are in pairs—wide space between and at rear 
affords largest cooling surface. May be used with water only. Fau- 


REID’S creamery 


are all explained in our large illustrated catalog of creamery and dairy 
supplies that you may have free by sending your name and address to 


A. H. REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA. and ELGIN, ILL. 


The advantages of 
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LIGHT WANTED. 





The following comes from Cass County: 


Would you answer through your valu- 
able paper the following questions: In a 
farmers’ club, the constitution of which 
says that the members are not to discuss 
religious or political questions, would it be 
proper, or out of order, to state that the 
placing of wool on the free list was the 
cause of a larger consumption of mutton in 
this country? Iso, in disenssing the unit 
school question, would it be out of place, or 
a violation of | gee mo rules, to say 
that we needed legislation on the school 
question? Could you not discuss the ques- 
tion “Should farmers combine?” without 
violating that article of the constitution? 

Please answer and oblige VIOLATOR. 


In answering the above queries it must 
be remembered we know nothing of the 
trend of the discussion which brought out 
the statements, and that a statement may 
be entirely free from partisan bias. in one 
instance, and yet subject to criticism in 
another. The previous discussions un- 
doubtedly gave a meaning to .the state- 
ments. 

As political and religious discussions are 
barred by the constitution, it will be neces- 
sary to understand just what such 
limitations mean. In the narrow sense, 
politics refer to the beliefs and acts of 
political parties; but to give the word its 
broader definition it includes the discussion 
of all questions which relate to the well 
being of a community or a nation. We 
don’t think your constitution, in excluding 
political discussions, intended to cut off the 
eonsideration of questions directly affect- 
ing the interests of farmers, but only such 
questions as have been taken up by the 
various political parties. It is only 
partisan politics that are barred. For in- 
stance, the discussion of the subject of free 
mail delivery in the rural districts, or of 
the placing of a bounty upon beet sugar by 
the State, are as yet outside of partisan 
politics, and yet are of general interest 
to the farming community. The discus- 
sion of the most politic manner in which 
these questions can be settled—that is, the 
wisest and best—would be a political dis- 
cussion, for the lexicographer defines ‘“‘po- 
litical” as anything that pertains to pub- 
lic policy, as well as what pertains to par- 
ties. 

Taking the statements as reported above, 
we should not rule that they were prohib- 
ited by the constitution, because they refer 
to questions which had not become a part 
of-the policy of any political party. We 
cannot see how that question regarding the 
consumption of mutton could be ruled out 
of discussion ina farmers’ club. It is cer- 
tainly one which -directly affects their ma- 
terial interests, and upon which all the in- 
formation possible should be gathered. 
Nor.can we see that the question by itself 


2 A 





isin any way a party one. Besides, it is a 


fact. 

The next one, that we need legislation 
on the school question, is one upon which 
no party has expressed itself, and should 
be a legitimate one for discussion in a club. 
Educational questions are ones in which 
farmers are deeply interested. 

The third question, should farmers com- 
bine. is certainly political only from the 
standpoint that all questions affecting our 
material interests are political. If the 
question should not be discussed because it 
is political, then farmers’ clubs are simply 
political bodies, for they are the results of 
farmers combining. So are creamery or- 
ganizations, clubs to buy supplies, granges, 
etc., etc. 

It seems to us that a farmers’ club, where 
such questions are not allowed to be dis- 
cussed,is practically useless to its members, 
outside of its social advantages. We have 
heard two of the above questions discussed 
repeatedly in some of the strongest clubs in 
the State, and never thought for a moment 
that such discussions were outside of the 
objects for which the clubs were formed. 
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THE FUTURE OF EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 








Our Paris correspondent, in his last letter, 
furnishes some interesting information of 
the beginning of experiment stations in 
France and Belgium, and the work they 
are now carrying on for the general benefit 
of agriculture. Here is what he says: 

The Agricultural ‘“‘Stations,’’ now rec- 
ognized as the centres of progressive agri- 
cultural economy,owe their origin to Stoeck- 
art and Liebeg, aided by Dr. Sahlis and 
the Farmers’ Association of Moeckern,near 
Munich. This was in 1852. Fifteen years 
later Liebeg came to Paris to visit the 1867 
International Exhibition. He impressed 
upon Professor Grandeau, the importance 
<4 France founding such stations. The 
idea was adopted. In 1872,, Chemist Peter- 
mann was engaged by the Belgium govern- 
ment to organize a “Station” in Belgium; 
he set to work, founded the establishment 
at Gembloux, in 1872, and to which Bel- 
gium owes much of her advancein agricul- 
ture—so admitted and so envied. A few 
weeks ago Gembloux celebrated its Jubilee. 
Belgium has seven other stations, where 
experiments are carried on and analyses of 
manures and feeding stuffs executed gra- 
tuitously for the farmer. The plan is 
simple, the control effective. The prin- 
cipal manufacturers and dealers agree to 
have all their products controlled by the 
Agricultura] Stations, and pay a certain 
annual sum, following the importance of 
their affairs, privately to the government. 
A farmer orders fertilizers or feed from one 
of the registered dealers; on delivery, the 
bill sets forth the chemical value of the prod- 
uct; three samples are selected, sent to the 
Ministry of Agriculture; that orders the 
analysis. When made, the buyer sends the 
merchant’s bill, to have the guaranteecon- 
trolled and to establish his right to the 
gratuitous analysis. Thus neither buyer, 
seller, nor chemist are ever known to one 
another. It is rareiy that disputes arise; if 
so, check-analyses from the preserved 
samples are ordered by the Minister. The 
plan works admirably. 

It will be seen from the above statements 
that the regular work of the experiment 
stations in Europe is being greatly extended, 
and this along lines which will make them 
of the highest practical value to agricul- 
turists. We believe the experiment sta- 
tions now in existence in this country could 
have their usefulness greatly increased by 
taking up the lines of work indicated in the 
above extract. With the wide variations 
of temperature, soil, rainfall, etc., existing 
in the various States of the Union, the ex- 
periment station, properly operated, could 
save many thousands of dollars annually 
to the farmer and horticulturist by testing 
and reporting upon the value of new plants 
and trees, of various grains, grasses and 
vegetables for the special locality in which 
it may be situeted, the value of the brands 
of fertilizers on sale, the purity and germi- 
nating power of seeds sent out by the vari- 
ous seed houses, the value of special feeds 
for live stock, etc., etc. To do this work 
there should be a central experiment station 
in each State, and sub-stations at conveni- 
ent points which will represent the various 
sections. They need not cost much more 
than now, as the firms and individuals 
offering seeds, fertilizers, feeds, etc., for 
sale, can, and should, contribute for their 
support. Then the government appropri- 
ations for seed distribution can be discon- 
tinued, and the stations allotted the work 
of introducing, testing, and reporting upon 
new varieties, and their value to the vari- 
ous States or specific localities in the 
States. These same stations could also 
pursue investigations regarding the nature 
and causes of the various diseases which 
affect trees, plants, vegetables or live stock. 
It would require butlittle work to _re-organ- 





ize experiment stations so as to greatly ex- 
tend their usefulness, and thus furnish an 
efficient aid to the practical agriculturist 
in his battle against insect pests, diseases, 
worthless fertilizers, and adulterated or 
worthless seeds. 





THE NEXT SECRETARY 
CULTURE. 


OF AGRI- 





The above portrait of James H, Wilson, 
of Tama County, Iowa, selected by Presi- 
dent-elect McKinley as the next Secretary 
of Agriculture, will be of interest to our 
readers. It is that of a successful and 
broad-minded farmer, one who has served 
three terms in Congress, and six in the State 
Legislature of Iowa, returning to the farm 
he has made one of the finest in that 
State. Born in Scotland, which country 
he left as alad nearly half acentury ago, 
he has been identified with the agricul- 
turists of Iowa siuce his earliest manhood, 
and enjoys the confidence and esteem of his 
friends and acquaintances to a remarkable 
degree. We hope and believe he will prove 
an ideal man for the place he has been 
selected to fill. 





THE BUTTER QUOTATIONS ARE 
SATISFACTORY. 





To the £ditor of the Michigan Farmer. 
I want to thank the Detroit papers, 
through you,for what has been done for the 

uotations on butter in the last week. 

our ote and the Free Press are two 
that have come under my observation. 
The word creamery appears only, with the 
nce, of prices to allow for the different 
qualities. This last quotation is, in my 
opinion, as it should be. I consider that if 
you will continue to quote as you are now 
doing, it will be worth $100,000 per year to 
the butter industry of this State in the way 
of knocking out the prejudice you speak of 
that some people have as to there being no 
good butter made in Michigan. 

Now, as to what I should do if I was 
sending butter to your market and did not 
get the outside quotation, there would be 
an investigation, from the man delivering 
milk to this creamery to the commission 
man,and this investigation would not cease 
until our butter was selling for the outside 
quotation, as I know it can be done. There 
is no man in the State who believes more 
in the possibility of the butter business 
being brought to the equal of any other 
State, as regards quality, than I, and you 
will at all times find me ready to respond 
- anything that will help this industry 
along. ; 

I cannot express my thanks to you as 
strong as my feelings are in the great good 
that will result from this change of quota- 
tion. AZRO FLETCHER. 

We like to see Mr. Fletcher stand up for 
the good quality of the best butter made in 
Michigan; but the most efficient aid he and 
some others have given in sustaining the 
reputation of Michigan butter is in the 
quality of the product he sends to market. 
If all other creameries sent as fine quality, 
and those who make butter on the farms. 
should aim to produce as good a product, it 
would add millions to the revenue of the 
farmers of the State. Just see how it 
figures up: Annual butter product of the 
State, 50,000,000 Ib.s; value, at 20 cents per 
Ib., $10,000,000; value, at 15 cents per Ib., 
$7,500,000—a difference of $2,500,000. That 
relative difference in price will always be 
maintained between the best and ordinary 
butter. And the production will cost prac- 
tically as much in the one case as the 
other, as the increased cost of good feed 
and care will come back in the increased 
amount of the product per cow, while the 
25 per cent additional in price will be clear 

rofit. It seems perfectly certain that a 

armer cannot afford to make poor or even 
ordinary butter. 
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BLACK TURTLE SOUP BEANS. 





A reader of the FARMER at Norvell, 
Jackson county, recently wrote to this 
office as follows: 

Will you kindly send me a description of 
the Black Turtle Soup bean. here 
grown pccenirenent, usual yield per acre, 

ind of soil required. Would it do well in 
southern Michigan? Where could seed be 
procured? Yoursrespectfully, H.H.R. 

This was a subject which had interested 
us for some time, as the New York papers 
quoted these beans considerably higher 
than any other sort. But these beans were 
not quoted in the Boston, Philadelphia or 
Pittsburg markets, and this, with the fact 
that not a single seed catalog, of the large 
number received at this office, mentioned 
Black Turtle Soup Beans, convinced us 
that there must be peculiar reasons why 
these beans were quoted above the market 
price of other varieties in New York City, 
aud were apparently unknown elsewhere. 
Finally we addressed a note to Peter Hen- 
derson & Co., the well-known seedsmuan of 
New York City, inquiring about these 
beans, and requesting full particulars. In 
reply the firm wrote as follows: 

In answer to your letter of the 10th inst., 
regarding the Black Turtle Soup Beans, 
they are bringing an unusually high price 
this year simply because there are none on 
the market. The demand for them is very 
limited, and a few are grown in the north- 
ern part of this State, and we do not think 
there is any demand for them out of New 
York City. Fora good many years back 
they have been quite as low, and sometimes 
lower, than other varieties of beans, and 
we hardly think it is worth while growing 
them in Michigan, for if a carload or two 
was shipped in, the price would very soon 

o down to that of other beans. We do not 
andle the seed, for there is no demand. 
Yours truly, PETER HENDERSON & CO. 

It will be seen from the above that there 
is not likely to be either pleasure or profit 
in planting and growing Black Turtle Soup 


Beans. 
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THE NEXT STATE FAIR. 








At this writing it looks as if the next 
State Fair will be held in this city. On 
Wednesday evening a committee of Detroit 
citizens, representing the business interests 
of the city, met with thé executive com- 
mittee of the State Society,at Lansing, and 
submitted a very liberal proposition. They 
proposed to furnish the State Soctety the 
necessary grounds and buildings, valued at 
$125,000, fora term of two years, no rental 
to be paid for the grounds until all ex- 
penses were paid. The agreement provided 
that after all the expenses were paid the 
league should receive 5 per cent interest 
upon the value of grounds as rental, the 
next 5 per cent to-belong to the State Socie- 
ty and the surplus, if any, to be divided 
equally. Also to put up a guarantee fund 
of $5,000 to secure the payment of premiums 
to exhibitors. The Detroit committee con- 
sisted of James H. Swart, F. H. Carr, R. H. 
Traver, Robert Gibbons and J. Carmichael. 
The proposition was favorably received} 
and a committee, consisting of H. R. 
Dewey, A. H. Zenner, C. E. Lockwood, R. 
D. Graham and C. W. Young, appointed to 
consider it, and given power to accept it if 
no better one was received from any other 
city. If the State Fair comes here it will 
have the active co-operation of the busi- 
ness interests of the city to secure its suc- 
cess. 
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CORRECTION. 





In giving directions for the making of the 
arsenical solution for spraying,in the FARM- 
ER of February 13, an error occurred in the 
summary of the cost of the ingredients. In 
the context the amount of sal soda was 
placed at eight lbs., in the summary at four 


lbs. The corrected formula is as follows: 

2 lbs. white arsenic.. .......... ; 8 .25 
ee | ea ee 
PRS SCMIMND 55 ssn neon essuesinesn sew. saanen -20 
SORE OE SP MIO os io keescepicssisedaee sae 8 .70 


Cost per barrel for spraying mixture..... 3% cents. 

We suggest that our readers cut this out 
and place it where it can be referred to 
readily. It will be wanted the coming sea- 
son. 





THE FARMER'S SIDE OF THE MONEY QUESTION.— 
A pamphlet consisting of a number of essays bear- 
ing upon the vital questions thatare now attracting 
the attention of civilized nations, and every farmer 
in Michigan ought to possess one of these, for the 
question is brought directly to him by one of his 
own craft. Price ten cents. Address O. A. VAN- 
DERBILT, Coldwater, Mich. Mention MicHIGAN 
FARMER. 





WE call attention to the ad. of the ‘four tools in 
one,” in this issue. It isa fence wire stretcher, a 


staple puller,a measure, and is indispensable in 
Coon up any kind of wire fence. . Chipman, 





Waterbury, Conn., is the. manufacturer. 
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THE ROUND-UP MEETING. 





We are in receipt of a program of the 
round-up Farmers’ Institute, which is to be 
held this year at St. Louis, Gratiot county, 
beginning Tuesday afternoon, March 2, 
and continuing till Friday afternoon, 
March 5. This is one of the strongest 
programs that we have ever seen, and we 
feel that the meeting is to be of wonderful 
profit to those that can attend. While 
every subject is of interest, and will be dis- 
cussed by experts, we would call special 
attention to the following: 

1st. “An improved farm barn,” which 
will be presented Tuesday afternoon by 
Mr. Shawver, of Ohio. This is said to be 
one of the most practical and money saving 
talks ever given at a Farmers’ Institute in 
Michigan. ; 

2d. “Sugar beet raising in Michigan,” 
which will be presented Wednesday after- 
noon by Dr. R. C. Kedzie, of the Agricul- 
tural College, and will be discussed by 
Prof. C. D. Smith of the College, and 
others. This is one of the coming topics in 
Michigan, and this discussion is very 
timely. . 

3d. ‘The Forestry problem in Michigan,” 
which will be discussed Thursday after- 
noon. This is being talked about much 
nowadays, and is also timely and impor- 
tant. 

4th. The women’s section, which will be 
held each afternoon, and will be conducted 
by Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, of Battle Creek. 
In addition to the}3women who have been 
conducting the women’s seetion at the va- 
rious county Institutes, there will be dem- 
onstration lectures in cooking Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons by Prof. Edith Mc- 
Dermott of the College. Our farmers’ wives 
and daughters will be much interested in 
all these sessions. 

The rates on railroads to this meeting 
are a fare and a third for the round trip. 
Be sure to get a certificate of the ticket 
agent where you purchase the ticket to St. 
Louis. Hotel rates will be one dollar to 
one dollar and twenty-five cents a day for 
good accommodations. 

We wish to urge our farmers to attend 
this meeting if possible. It will be one of 
the largest and most important farmers’ 
gatherings ever held in the State. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks us to give him 
the amount of ‘duty levied upon foreign 
cutlery when imported into this country. 
The schedule is as follows: 

Penknives, pocketknives, or erasers, of all kinds, 
valued at not more than thirty cents per dozen, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; valued at more 
than thirty cents per dozen and not exceeding fifty 
cents per dozen, twelve cents per dozen; valued at 
more than fifty cents per dozen and not exceeding 
one dollar per dozen, twenty-five cents per dozen; 
valued at more than one dollar per dozen and not 
exceeding one dollar and fifty cents per dozen, for- 
ty cents per dozen; valued at more than one dollar 
and fifty cents per dozen and not exceeding three 
dollars per dozen, seventy-five cents per dozen; 
valued at more than three dollars per dozen, fifty 
per centum ad valorem; and in addition thereto,on 
all the foregoing valued at more than thirty cents 
per dozen and not more than three dollars per doz- 
en, twenty-five per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That blades. handles, or any other parts of any or 
either of the articles named in this paragraph, im- 
— in any other manver than assembled in pen- 
<nives, pocketknives, or erasers, shall be subject 
to no less rate of duty than herein provided for 
penknives, pocketknives, or erasers valued at more 
than thirty cents per dozen. 

Swords, sword blades, and side arms, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

Table and carving knives and forks, valued at 
more than four dollars per dozen pieces, razors and 
razor blades, wholly or partly finished,scissors and 
shears, forty-five per ceatum ad valorem; all other 
table knives, forks,steels, and all hunting,kitchen, 
bread, butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, piumbers’, 

ainters’, and artists’ knives; also all cooks’ and 

utchers’ knives, forks and steels, thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 


Tue legislatures of New York and Ala- 
bama have recently passed laws making the 
wreckingof railroad trains a capital crime. 


- 


Hon. S. A. Cook, of Wisconsin, has in- 
troduced into Congress a bill providing for 
the inspection of all imported seeds, and 
also of home grown seeds before they are 
again sold to the public. The dealer is 
made responsible for the purity of the seed, 
not the grower, which is correct, as the 
dealer takes it on himself to guarantee its 
purity when he charges an extra price for 
seed above its value in the open market. 
An inspection would protect the buyer from 
introducing foul weeds into his field, and at 
the same time protect the dealer who sells 
pure seeds from any attempt at blackmail 
by unscrupulous parties who may have pur- 
chased seeds from him. 











Beware of Cut Prices on Planet Jr. Goods. 

The low price and extremely high quality of 
Planet Jr. Seed Drills are striking tributes to fine 
manufacturing. Beware of alleged cut prices, 
which are on old style machines or inferior substi- 
tutes, and send to any reputable seedsmen, or direct 
toS. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for catalog 
ie the numerous new Pianet Jr. ideas for 





PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION AT WASH- 
INGTON—MARCH 4TH, 1897.—For the In- 
os ene at Washington the Grand Trunk 
Railway will make the low rate from 
Detroit to Washington and return of $14.25. 

he routes are via Suspension Bridge, 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo. Equally low 
rates will be made from al! stations on the 
Grand Trunk Railway System in Michigan. 
For other information inquire at City 


Ticket Office 84 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan 


The city council at Holland has increased 
that city’s saloon license from $300 to $500. 


The Standard Oil Co. is erecting oil tanks 
me Fennville having a capacity of 1,000 bar- 
rels, 

Farmers in the vicinity of Davison are 
disposing of their surplus potatoes at 12 
cents per bushel. 


The Saginaw city council is considering a 
proposition to reduce the mayor’s salary 
from $1,000 to $500 per year. 


The old stove factory at Athens, which 
has been idle for some time, has been con- 
verted into a hoop mill. 


Kalamazoo has been made the permanent 
headquarters of the National Game, Bird 
and Fish Protective Association. 


Subscription papers are being circulated 
at Saline for the purpose of organizing a 
stock company to build a creamery in the 
village. 

The large pavilion at Reed’s lake near 
Grand Rapids, was burned Monday morn- 
ing, causing a loss of about $20,000. It will 
be rebuilt. 


The Thorpe carriage factory at Jackson 
has been sold under chattel mortgage to 
Detroit parties. It was bid in at $75,483,the 
face value of the mortgage. 


Glanders prevail among the horses in the 
vicinity of Flint. Quarantine regulations 
were established several weeks ago and a 
number of animals have been killed. 


The ministers of the leading Protestant 
churches of Muskegon met last week and 
adopted resolutions declaring themselves 
a to officiating at funerals on Sun- 

ay. 

The em limit for the introduction of 
bills in the legislature expired Wednesday 
night. A total of 1454 bills have been in- 
troduced during the present session, 337 in 
the Senate and 1117 in the House. 


Miss Matilda C. Ledyard, of Detroit, 
daughter of President Ledyard of the Mich- 
igan Central railroad, was married to Baron 
Clemens August von Ketteler, imperial Ger- 
man minister to Mexico, last Wednesday. 


The State Sanitary Stock Commission 
last Saturday caused the destruction of 28 
head of blooded cattle belonging to Con- 
gressman Stephenson, of Menominee. The 
animals were found to be affected with 
tuberculosis. 

The steamer, State of Michigan, of the 
Grummond line, left Detroit Monday night 
for Cleveland on the initial trip of the sea- 
son. The vessel, however, was unable to 
get through the ice and now lies at Am- 
herstburg, Ont., where it will remain until 
conditions are more favorable. 


The annual report of the State commis- 
sioner of labor shows that the average daily 
wage of factory employes in Michigan dur- 
ing 1896 was $1.23. It also shows a total of 
101,053 employes of factories in the State, of 
whom 14.026, or more than one-sixth, are 
females. 

The State convention held in Detroit last 
Tuesday made the following nominations: 
For Justice of the Supreme Court, Judge 
Charles D. Long, of Ingham county; for 
Regents of the University, William J. Cock- 
er, of Lenawee county and Charles D. Law- 
ton, of Van Buren county. 


The leading business men of Detroit have 
organized a business league to be known as 
the Michigan council of the National Busi- 
ness League recently organized and having 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. Busi- 
ness men in other cities of the State are or- 
ganizing and will become members of the 
Michigan council. The Detroit organiza- 
tion has 400 members. The League advo- 
cates a conservative tariff and a new de- 
partment of government—a department of 
commerce and industry. 


» An important case was decided at Tan- 
sing last Saturday when Receiver Foster 
of the defunct People’s Savings Bank was 
ordered to pay to the Branch County bank, 
of Coldwater, a claim for $2,108. The case 
grew out of the practice condemned b 
Bank Commissioner Ainger, of one ban 
borrowing funds of another and giving a 
certificate of deposit secured by notes and 
mortgages. In this case the People’s bank 
borrowed money from the Coldwater bank, 
giving a certificate of deposit and collateral 
security. Someof the notes falling due, 
they were sent to the People’s bank for 
collection or renewal. The Branch County 
bank, however, never received either the 
money or the notes. The court holds that 
its claim against the receiver is such a one 
as to entitle it to preference, and he was 
ordered to pay it in full. 





General. 


Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, has been 
re-elected by the legislature of that State. 


A daughter was born to Ex-President 
and Mrs. Harrison at Indfanapolis last 
Sunday. 

Eleven persons were hurt in a railway 
wreck on the Chesapeake & Ohio road, op- 
posite Portsmouth, Ohio, last Monday. 


A cyclone inthe vicinity of Brazil, Ind., 
last Sunday evening destroyed several large 
stock barns and wrecked a number of other 
buildings. 

Gen. John C. Robinson, a veteran of the 
Mexican and civil wars and an ex-lieuten- 
ant-governor of New York, died recently at 
Bingh mpton, New York. 


Gov. Bushnell, of Ohio, is reported to 
have announced that he will appoint 





Marcus A. Hanna to succeed Senator Sher- 
man in the United States Senate when the 
latter enters the Cabinet. 


President Cleveland has signed the act 
recently passed by Congress authorizing the 
secretary of the navy to arrange for the 
transportation of contributions to relieve 
the famine sufferers in India. 


It is reported that a raisin trust has been 
formed in New York for the purpose of con- 
trolling the entire raisin industry of this 
country. The capital stock is $500,000 and 
ee trust will have headquarters at Fresno, 

al. 

The Wakefield Rattan Co., of Boston, 
has affected a consolidation with the firm 
of Heywood Bros. & Co., of Gardiner, Mass. 
The new company will have a capital of 
$6,000,000, and will be the largest rattan 
company in the world. The newcorpora- 
tion announces that it will not operate as a 
trust. 

The United States Senate last week pass- 
ed the amended immigration bill and it is 
now in President Cleveland’s hands. It 
bars allimmigrants over 16 years old who 
cannot read and write in some language, 
except parents or grandparents of qualified 
immigrants, and wives or children of quali- 
fied immigrants. 


The new state treasurer of Nebraska finds 
a deficit of $500,000 in the finances of the 
state. It is claimed that the outgoing 
treasurer brought about this condition by 
his policy of depositing large sums of money 
in various state banks to help them through 
the crisis. Several of these subsequently 
failed and others were so closely pressed that 
it was impossible to discharge the obliga- 
tion. There is also a deficiency of $27,000in 
the accounts of the ex-auditor. 


The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
railway elevator at Toledo, O., was burned 
last week. It contained about 280,000 
bushels of wheat. About 60 cars of wheat 
were also consumed, making a total of 
about 325,000 bushels. The loss on elevator 
and grain will aggregate $350,000. Other 
big fires during the week are: The Wells, 
Briggs & Co., wholesale grocery house, 
Madison, Wis., loss, $50,000; the Ringland 
House, Syracuse, N. Y., loss, $75,000; gen- 
eral stores, Grand Forks, N. D., loss, $250,- 
000; county infirmary, Canfield, O., loss, 

Thousands of dollars worth of property 
has been damaged or destroyed by high 
water during the past week. Towns in the 
valley of the Ohio appear to have suffered 
most. At Cincinnati the entire river front 
was submerged for several days. In the 
vicinity of Pittsburg the rivers are said to 
have been higher than at any time since 
1884. In and near Pittsburg the property 
loss is estimated at $1,000.000, while 10.000 
workmen were forced to abandon flooded 
mills, and 5.000 persons fled from inundated 
homes. The exact loss of life has not been 
determined but it is known that more than 
a score of people have been drowned. At 
Charleston. W. Va., the legislature was 
forced to adjourn on account of inability to 
reach the capitol without the aid of boats. 
The waters began to recede Tuesday night, 
probably as a result of colder weather, and 
the worst of the flood is now believed to be 
over. 

During the past few months free mail 
delivery in the rural districts has been tried 
at 44 different postoffices in the United 
States. In every case the postmasters and 
patrons report the scheme a success, the 
Only obstacle being the tremendous 
cost involved. When the experiment first 
was contemplated it was roughly estimated 
that rural free delivery to cover the whole 
country would involve an annual expendi- 
ture of $20,000,000. but the experience already 
had shows that $40,000,000 is a conservative 
figure. The cost of the service is found, of 
course, to have varied with the character 
of the country where it was performed, 
sparsely settled regions naturally heavily 
increasing the expense. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Wilson has prepared a special report on 
the experiment, which will be submitted to 
Congress, and it is believed he will recom- 
mend that the experiment be carried on dur- 
ing the whole of this year. 





Foreign. 
It is reported that there are 6,000 cases of 
small-pox at Havana. 


A dispatch from Cape Town says that the 
Transvaal republic has demanded £322,000 
indemnity on account of the raid of Dr. 
Jameson. 

The German tank steamer Diamant,bound 
from Bremerhaven for New York and 
Philadelphia, foundered at sea last week 
and her crew of 35 men were drowned. 


Spain is considering the advisability of 
releasing Gen. Julio Sanguilly, the Ameri- 
can citizen who has been imprisoned in 
Cuba for almost two years. The United 
States senate will probably soon adopta 
resolution demanding his release. 


The boundary question between Peru and 
Bolivia. which is now under consideration 
by the Brazilian government as arbitrator, 
will not be decided for some time. Serious 
differences have arisen between the Bolivi- 
an and the Brazilian commissioners. 


A number of the —— states are 
liberally responding to the calls for help 
from famine-stricken India. Iowa and II- 
linois seem to be taking the lead, these states 
having donated many carloads of corn. 
One little 6x6-mile towushipin Central II- 
linois has forwarded more than 2,000 bushels. 
Commissions have been appointed in each 
state to receive and forward the donations. 


The impending war between Greece and 
Turkey has been held in check only by the 
unarimity of the European powers in their 
efforts to prevent such a conflict. King 





George of Greece has been determined to 
prevent the Turkish troops from landing in 
Crete and the Turkish army has been -pre- 
paring for a land invasion of Greece through 
the province of Thessaly. The intervention 
of the powers has caused great indignation 
in Greece and the people insist upon their 
ground atany cost. Random fighting has 
continued in the island between the Mus- 
sulmans and the Christlans, but no serious 
engagements have yet occurred. A peace- 
ful outcome of the difficulty is looked for 
by the European powers and the probable 
solution will be the autonomy of the island 
under a Greek prince. 








When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER, 


The “HARTMAN” Sis2'. FENCE 


Is intended for Lawns, Parks, Cemetere 
ies,Churches & Schools. Stronger, hand- 
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Sows all kinds Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, Xed Top, 


8, any quantity, evenly, ac- 
curately. 20 to 40 acres a day. In wet, dry or wind 
weather. Weight 40 lbs. HOPPER FOR OATS, WHEAT, 

OMPSON & SONS 
YPSILA 


Flax and all Grass 8 


















4 tools One man can build or repair wire 
in + fence alone. Send $1.35 I pay freight. 
Mouey back if wanted. A, M. CHIPMAN, Waterbury, Ct, 








with the best machinery and 
save time and strength, The 


SMALLEY SAWS 


enable one man to do the work two could do in 
ircular Saws 


the old way. Our “Electric? 
, and Self-Feed Drag Saws 
are by far the best general 









orn Shellers, 
Root Cutters and horse Powers. 
SMALLEY MFC. CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 











ENGINEERS MAKE MONEY "227° 
BNSINELSE'eiipe. “Bee 
Instructions on handlin, Steam Mnuines, 5 Pages; 

illustrations, Bound in Leather $1.25; Cloth 81.00. 
Address, J. V. ROHAN, Box!8 RACINE, Wis. 


fo -\ _GENERAL AGENTS 


wanted to supermmtens sub- 
e Combination 












Combination 
Lock Pi 
Cletis 
(Closed) 












Chicago, 





GENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN FOR 
Ball Bearing Weather Strip. Positive novelty. 
Sure seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel saver. 
sed by U.S.Government. Largeprofits. Sample 
sent by mail, 35 cents. Givesize of window. Oir- 

culars free. MARCH WEATHER STBIP CoO., 
1331 Arch Street. Philada. Pa 


A booklet, handsomely illustrated 
describing Nebraska, her farms an 
the opportunities there for young 


men and farm renters to become 
farm owners. Mailed without charge on appli- 
cation to P. 8. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il 


GRAPE MINES 


— | 
Atend soa itn ctr fle Wer nted 
T.S. HUBBARD CO., FREDON N.Y. 


EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney-at=-Law 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 
in U_ S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 


SIX MILLION PEOPLE VOTED FOR HON. 

W. J. Bryan. His only book, “The First Battle,” 
isnow ready. Agents making from $25 00 to $150 00 
per week; the greatest seller of the age; send for 
outfit quick. Beware of fraudulent books. W. B. 

















CONKEY COMPANY, Sole Publishers Chicago. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accep by many. Address all letters for THE 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








BE CHEERFUL. 





Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 

» Weep. and you weep alone. ; ; 

This grand old earth must borrow its mirth— 
It has trouble enough of its own. 


Sing, and the hills will answer; 
Sigh, it is lost on the air. 

The echoes bound toa joyful sound, 
But shrink from a voicing care. 


Be glad, and your friends are many; 
Be sad, and you lose them all. ; 
There are none to decline your nectared wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 


There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a long and lordly train: 

But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded; 
Fast, and the world goes by. ; 
Succeed and give—it will help you live, 

But no one can help you die. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you; 
Grieve, and they turn and go. 

They want full measure for all your pleasure, 
But they do not want your woe. —Howe 





WHEN I HAVE TIME. 





When I have time, so many things I'll do 

To make life happier and more fair : 

For those whose lives are crowded now with care; 

I’ll help to lift them from their low despair, 
When I have time. 


When I have time, the friend I love so well 

Shall know ro more these weary toiling days, 

I'll lead her feet in pleasant paths always, i 

And cheer her heart with words of sweetest praise, 
When I have time. 


When you have time! The friend you hold so dear 
May be beyond the reach of all your sweet intent, 
May never know that you so kindly meant 
To fill her life with sweet content, 

When you had time. 


Now is the time! Ah, friend, no longer wait 

To scatter loving smiles and words of cheer, 

To those around whose lives are now so dear, 

They may not need you in the coming year— 
Now is the time, —Sel. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

There is nothing connected with the 
work of conducting this department which 
the editor more thoroughly enjoys than the 
confidential notes which usually accom- 
pany contributions intended for its col- 
umns. ‘ 

What glimpses of the home life, of am- 
bitions, of the ever reaching out after 
something more, something better, are 
thereby revealed! And, too, how some- 
times there is a touch of sadness, the word 
which tells of overwork, or of unhappiness, 
which, if not wholly revealed, is uninten- 
tionally made manifest to one who can 
read between the lines. These little notes 
are eagerly sought for by the editor. The 
more bulky part of the envelope’s contents 
are just as welcome, yet somehow we al- 
ways feel as if we have missed something 
if the single sheet inscribed, Personal, or 
To the Editor, or Dear Mrs. Rockwood, is 
not enclosed. 

One of these received the past week says: 
“This is the last time you will hear from 
meinalongtime. The hired man comes 
the middle of March and I have all my 
work todo alone. With three little chil- 
dren, the youngest ten months old, you can 
see I have my hands full.” 

Another says: ‘I bave been ill for the 
past six weeks; am just getting able to be 
around.” This friend wrotesome timeago, 
and as we have not heard from her since, 
fear she is again ill. 

There are so many families where sick- 
ness is a frequent guest this winter. 
Another correspondent says: “I was so 
sorry to miss our farmers’ institute, of 
which I intended writing you a report, 
but our little daughter was quite ill at the 
time so we could not attend.” 

An extract from another reads: “I fear 
you will find this (the accompanying manu- 
script for the Household) full of mistakes 
and badly written, (which, by the way, it 
was not), but I am writing with baby on my 
lap, and you know that is quite a hindrance 
to good penmanship.”’ 

These are only a few, yet you can easily 
see how an editor will get to feel great in- 
terest in contributors, at least this editor 
does, and share with each their special 
joys and sorrows. If wedo not hear from 

_ them at about the usual time we begin to 
fear that something is amiss, either with 





themselves or some of their dear ones. 


Then when at last the familiar postmark 
appears how we hasten to learn if all is 
well. Though we may never meet them 
face to face,we feel that they are friends,we 
have formed ties which can never be bro- 
ken while life lasts. 

x * 

From the very nature of farm life there 
is much of seclusion for the majority of 
farmers’ families. Some of them go about 
considerably,yet a far greater number spend 
most of their time at home. There are 
good reasons for this. There are children 
to be cared for, there is the work to be done, 
often with a single pairof hands to perform 
it, the necessary sewing and mending for 
the family, all these must be done. Then 
the distance to be traveled makes the get- 
ting out more difficult; often the time con- 
sumed in going and coming is greater than 
that spent after we get to our destination. 
The cold weather or bad roads make the 
trip a tedious one in winter, and in summer 
pressure of work necessitates hurrying 
back home as soon as possible. We cannot 
be very social when our nearest neighbor is 
too far away to permit us to “runin” for a 
chat between the time the dinner dishes 
are washed and four o‘clock, when we must 
beat home to skim the milk and make 
preparations for supper. 

Next to a face to face conversation there 
is nothing which is so cheering as a good, 
long letter from a friend. How eagerly we 
read and re-read the pages; how we ponder 
over every bit of information therein con- 
tained, thinking itall over as-we go about 
our work. For days thereafter it furnishes 
food for reflection, and then some day we 
sit down to answer it. From our end of the 
line we send greeting and kindly cheer 
which will perhaps do as much when it 
reaches its destination as did the one which 
we received. 

How the home friends are cheered and 
encouraged! How the long separated ones 
live again the days of old when they get 
the white winged messenger which tells of 
that which is of mutual interest! Blessed 
be letters! They bring us closely in touch 
with absent friends, they brighten many an 
otherwise secluded life. 

And this is one reason why our Household 
department is enjoyed bysomany. They 
read from week to week the letters from 
those whom they have come to regard as 
friends. They feel a personal interest in each, 
especially in those whose names appear 
with sufficient frequency to keep them 
clearly identified. The occasional glimpses 
of home life which we catch are full of in- 
terest. Deny it as we may, we are all just 
a little curious (else we would not be 
women) to know something of the homes 
of our Household friends. 

And why should we not? Are not the 
columns of nearly every periodical which 
we pick up full ot detailed descriptions of 
the homes, the families, the personal dis- 
criptions of men and women of note? 
Why, then, if this interests the general 
public, and that it does its presence is 
sufficient evidence, should not we be 
similarly interested in each other? Who, 
among all our readers, did not heartily 
sympathize with Huldah Perkins last sum- 
mer when she was in danger of losing the 
result of all the season’s labor by insect 
foes? and who did not see the pleasant 
kitchen where she sat at work that day 
when the cat came up through the open 
trap door from the cellar, bringing, one 
by one, her kittens, laying them upon the 
mat before the fire. 

Mrs. Grace, our new contributor, shows 
us a familiar picture this week, one which 
can be duplicated in almost every country 
neighborhood. The wife and mother who 
likes to attend church, yet who must go 
alone if she does so, that is, alone, in the 
sense of not having her husband with her, 
is not by any means a rarity. Men donot 
look upon these things as do women. A 
woman would sit through two hours of 
purgatory to please her liege lord, yet he 
feels no compunctions of conscience in 
obliging her to go tochurch without him. 
She has the alternative of staying at home, 
and this she usually does sooner or later. 
O, woman, what sacrifices of self will you 
not make for the sake of the man you love? 
Yet how seldom is this returned in like 
manner. 





CREOSOTE.—A stove dealer says this is 
the result of burning green wood. If the 
pipe is reversed, i. e., the upper lengths set 
each inside the one below it instead of out- 
side in the usual way, the creosote will run 
back into the stove instead of out between 
the lengths of pipe. Those who are troub- 
led with this would do well to try the plan, 
as dripping creosote is very annoying. 





GOOD READING—GOING TO CHURCH. 





Good reading ,romotes good thinking, 
better conversation, and one can also write 
better letters as aresult of it. 

We hear plenty about what the well-to- 
do farmers have, but among the other class, 
how many of them have good reading? If 
their reading material were summed up it 
would probably consist of one or two coun- 
ty papers, a city paper with the market re- 
ports, and a green and yellow almanac. 


The wife would like to subscribe for a re- 
ligious paper and a magazine, but the 
money is not forthcoming. Do you say 
books and papers are surely cheap enough? 
Yes, and so are butter and eggs, and the 
interest on the mortgage is seven per cent 
just as itwas five years ago when farm 
produce brought twice as much as it does 
now. 

But to change the subject, are there any 
of you who read the Honsehold who love 
your church and prayer meeting and yet 
can seldom go? Perhaps you hear five or 
six sermonsin a year and go to half as 
many prayer meetings. The man of the 
house says, “‘why, what’s to hinder your 
going? The horse is ready for you any 
time! I don’t keep you at home.” 

So you hurry with all your might to get 
the house straightened and get yourself 
and children ready because he doesn’t like 
to bother with them. Withall your hurry- 
ing there are so many of you to get ready 
that you are a little late at the church, and 
you slip quietly intoa back seat. For a 
few moments baby keeps still, then the 
novelty wears off and he wants to get 
down on the floor or climb over the seat. 
You give him your hymn book, Bible, and 
the candy or apple you have brought for 
him. Butinspite of your best efforts he 
is noisy and people turn to look at him, 
some to smile, others to frown, and you 
think, Oh, if his father were only here to 
help take care of him. And as you listen 
to the benediction you feel that you might 
better have stayed at home. Then those 
good Christians who have God’s seal on 
their foreheads come to you with hands 
outstretched and a warm smile of welcome 
and your troubles flee away and you feel 
that life is worth living after all. 

How well I remember a time like the 
above when a dear Christian lady not only 
shook hands, but gave me a sisterly kiss, 
How*it warmed my heart and gave me 
courage for days afterward. It will be one 
of the sweetest recollections of earth to 
comfort my dying bed. 

Well, you get home, change your own 
and the childrens’ clothes with all possible 
haste and hustle the dinner on the table 
while your better half grumbles under his 
breath because dinner is so late, and won- 
ders what possible good there was in sit- 
ting for hours on those hard seats. Per- 
haps you go again, but doing your own 
driving and looking after the children you 
catch cold, the baby gets a cold, too, and 
then the storm breaks over your head in 
earnest. The head of the house “hopes you 
are Satisfied now that you have all caught 
your death of colds, there will be a doctor 
bill to pay and none of us will get a wink 
of sleep for the next three weeks,”’and with 
a feeling of despair tugging at your heart 
strings you give up and go to church no 
more for along time, and you can’t help 
wondering if this husband of yours is the 
same kind, devoted, thoughtful man you 
married a few short years ago; who, per- 
haps. promised you faithfully to go to 
church with you after you were married. 

I once heard a good old minister say that 
he could not live a Christian life without 
the prayer meetings. How then is the 
mother to bring up her children in the fear 
and admonition of the Lord if she is kept 
from attending them? If she does the best 
she can, surely she will not have anything 
to answer for, but how about the husband 
and father who in his selfishness and _ self- 
righteousness will neither let his family be 
Christians nor be one himself. = 

MRS. GRACE. 


A CHATTY LETTER FROM A NEW 
FRIEND. 








For some months I have been a reader of 
the FARMER and have enjoyed its House- 
hold contributions very much. I think I 
may give two reasons for thesame. First, 
because I am interested in all farmers’ 
wives and it gives me great pleasure to see 
them throwing off their shackles and prov- 
ing to the world that though they are to 
“the manor born,” their capabilities reach 
beyond their little sphere of household 
cares, and secondly, I feel that this inter- 
change of thoughts and methods must cer- 
tainly prove helpful to us all. 

The many organizations that have*been 
brought to bear upon the farmer and his 
interests in the last few years have been 
great educators. They mean to the farmer 
and his wife what the emancipation proc- 
lamation meant to the colored race. They 
have lifted us up and out of much of the 
drudgery connected with the farm, and de- 
velopedjlatent possibilities that have proved 
of nomean order. They havedoneevenmore 
than this. They have placed agriculture 
on an honorable footing with other indus- 
tries and we are beginning to exact our 
rights and to receive arespectful hearing. 

Have any of our sisters ever gotten down 
into the depths where they felt that their 
cares and troubles were a little more than 
anyone else had, and could not rid them- 
selves of theidea until a chance visit tosome 
neighbor, who was really very much worse 
off, dispelled the idea and made them really 





thankful for their many blessings? There 
may be this same helpfulness through the 
medinm of the Household. A hint dropped 
here and there along our many lines of com- 
mon work will find an answering echo in 
some heart and prove a great blessing. I 
often find myself wondering why there is so 
much caste in society when there are so 
many interests common to us all. 

I have just been reading Sister Rock- 
wood’s account of a day of odd jobs. Itre- 
minded me quite forcibly of one of thesame 
nature which I had not long ago, although 
along alittle different line. In one of my 
trips to the cellar I found that the pump- 
kins stored away for winter use had com- 
menced to decay. That meant that if I 
wished to save them they must be brought 
up, pared, stewed andcanned. AfterI had 
done this I went on a tour of inspection in 
the lower regions and found my tomato 
pickles were moulding. After taking off a 
few on top, scalding the rest and adding a 
little more vinegar I put them back as good 
as when made. Then I found the jug of 
maple syrup that we were to commence us- 
ing for griddle cakes had partly soured from 
not being cooked enough when put away. 
This had to be boiled down, jug cleaned, 
and returned to the cellar. I think I re- 
marked at this juncture that if we had any- 
thing fit to eat it was at the price of eternal 
vigilance. Those of my sisters who have 
had similar experiences wil! understand 
the relief and satisfaction when,at the close 
of that day, I expressed myself as believing 
that there was not a thing in thecellar that 
needed seeing to. I have known homes 
where there never seems to be an odd job 
day, and waste and disorder are something 
terrible, constituting a great leakage in the 
matter of household expenses. 

As itis deemed advisable that first visits 
should be short, I will make my bow. 

ALLEGAN Co. M. L. V. 


om 


HOBBIES. 








Tn the first place, what is a hobby? Web- 
ster tells us it is “any favorite object; that 
which a person pursues with zeal or de- 
light.” And now, in the waning years 
of the nineteenth century, we find there are 
numberless varieties of hobbies, and that a 
vast army of people of all ages and sizes, 
and in all stations of life, with new recruits 
continually swelling the number, have 
succumbed to their fascinations. 

I, myself, am a victim of several, but 
through lack of time and pressure of more 
important affairs, am unable to give them 
as much attention as I should under dif- 
ferent circumstances. However, many an 
otherwise lonely hour has been very agree- 


ably, and, 1 believe, profitably devoted to 
the accumulation, arrangement and study 
of rocks, metals, Indian relics, postage 
stamps, coins, etc., etc. My collections in 
each of these departments are, as yet, in 
their infancy; but it is with considerable 
satisfaction that I notice a gradual enlarge- 
ment annually. 

My object in writing this article is to 
impart what little information I have at 
hand on the subject of coin collecting, with 
a view to interesting others, and at the 
same time air my hobby. Numberless 
firms, located at divers points throughout 
the country, do a thriving business in buy- 
ing up old coins and selling them again at 
a profit to collectors. The value of a piece 
of money depends entirely upon its scarcity, 
fluctuating according to the number of 
specimens on the market. Some coins, the 
U. S. silver dollar of 1801 for instance, of 
which only two are known to be in ex- 
istence, bring unheard-of prices. 

The hard times have forced people to rake 
inevery odd corner for cash. Everywhere 
they have extracted ancient hoards from 
stockings and teapots, and much queer, 
out-of-date money, thus putin ctreulation, 
has been finding its way to Washington. A 
good deal of this, the small denuminations 
especially, such as two and three-cent 
pieces, the silver half-dime and 20-cent 
pieces are sent to the melting-pot as fast as 
they are received; and on that account 


| they are likely fo increase in worth as 


curiosities. 

My collection, while being neither val- 
uable nor extensive, comprises both United 
States and foreign. Among the former 
may be mentioned samples of the large 
copper cents with dates 1821-’31-°48-’54, 
small, white-metal cents of 1859-62, silver 
three-cent piece of 1852, another of 1867, a 
gold dollar of 1852,curious five-cent piece of 
1865, several two-cent pieces of 1862-65-68, 
an admirable copy of the 10-cent fractional 
currency, or “shin-plaster’” as they were 
commonly known at the time of their issue, 
during the sixties, a copper coin the size of 
our current one-cent pieces with Indian’s 
head on one side, half-encircled by thirteen 
stars, and the date of 1863 below it. On the 
reverse side is the inscription, “R. and J. 
T. Peter, Druggist, Clarkston.” 

Among my foreign coins are represented 
the countries of Germany, Belgium, Den- 
mark, China, Japan, England, Canada, 
Mexico and Congo Free States. I have also 
samples of the paper currency used by the 
South during the late Civil war, and of the 
wampum, or shell money,used as a medium 
of exchange among the North American 
Indians at the date Columbus visited this 
continent. 

Should there be other members of the 
Household, followers of this hobby, I, for 
one, and doubtless there are more,would be 
greatly interested to read descriptions of 
their collections. PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 





OIRRITATION OF THE THROAT AND HOARSENESS 
are immediately relieved by ‘“‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches."” Have them always ready. 
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FOUR BEDTIMES. 





“Cluck, cluck, cluck,’’ said the hen, 
‘Tis time this little chick went to bed, 
Or you'll live to be a fowl 

Which in the night will prow], 

And be taken for an owl,”’ she said. 
Then without a single peep 

The chick went off to sleep, 

Soft tucked in its warm feather bed. 


“Purr, purr, purr,’’ said the cat, 

‘Tis time this little kit went to bed, 

Or you'll grow to be a cat 

Which cannot catch a rat, 

And you would’t much like that,” she said. 
Then the kitten in a trice 

Slept and dreamed of catching mice, 
Wrapped in fur in her basket bed. 


‘“*Bow-wow-wow,” said the dog, 

“Tis time this little puppy went to bed, 

For playing in the dark = 
Will take away your bark, 

And you’ll never make your mark,”’ she said. 
Then the puppy stopped his play, 

And went to bed straightway, 

Curled up on his clean straw bed. 


“Come, come, come,” said mamma, 

“Tis time this littie boy went to bed, 

To sleep throughout the night, 

And with the morning light 

To awaken fresh and bright,”’ she said. 

But that boy did tease and tease— 

‘Let me sit up this once, please,” 

And at last was carried pouting off to bed. 
—Mary L. Paine. 





SHORT STOPS. 





GERTRUDE OF HILLSDALE Co., writes:— 
We have taken the FARMER for over two 
years (ever since we began housekeeping) 
and when the paper is brought from the 
office {always turn to the Household de- 
partment first to see what good things our 
editor has for us. How I have enjoyed 
Short Stops, and how often havelI thought 
what a help it would be to the editor if all 
would take as great an interest in prepar- 
ing articles for this department as they do 
in reading those that are prepafed by 
others. 

I want to tell the Honsehold sisters how 
I made a pair of shoes for my six-months- 
old baby girl. The pattern was like the 
chamois shoes we buy at the store. They 
were made from _ the sleeve of an old velvet 
sacque. Around the top and down the 
front they were worked button-hole stitch 
with blue working silk and were laced with 
narrow blue ribbon. They were very pret- 
ty and serviceable when finished and would 
have to be seen to be appreciated. Should 
this escape the waste basket I shall think I 
am welcome and try and call again. 


* * 
* 


H. VoorueEs, writes:—-Many farmers are 
losing their girls. They are educated, soon 
into business, and the old wife has a hard 
time of it. 

Says Lucy Swift in the Household: 
“The invasion of woman inthe business 
walks of life has given her a few dollars 
but has lost to many a girl a home anda 
husband.”’ Then she intimates that woman 
must fight woman just as do the men by 
law of competition. 

Now. why should not the old farmer and 
his wife go to the city, too, and leave the 
hired man and his wife to take care of the 
farm. Provided he can find a man whose 
wife is not a “‘new woman.” Then all will 
be lovely until they, too, get the craze. 


jPersonally, we think it a good plan for 
the farmer and his wife to move to town 
after the children have left them alone.— 
Ep]. 


* * 
* 


MADAM C., of Lapeer, writes:—I have 
long been thinking I would ask to be ad- 
mitted to the Household, but have never 
had courage to take up my pen before. I[ 
am a farmer’s wife,so I am interested in all 
matters concerning housekeeping except 
the rearing of children. I have none of my 
own so have nothing to say. I thinkI could 
do as well as some that I know, but that is 
natural. 

1 have just read the editor’s views on com- 
mon sense and agree with her that the 
women are just getting their eyes open to 
some of the comforts of life, good health 
and comfortable clothing. 

I think Lucy Swift takes about the right 
view of women and politics. If all women 
who keep house spent as much time away 
from home talking politics as some of the 
farmers do, their homes would be in a piti- 
able condition. When the men get so they 
are not capable of managing state and na- 
tional affairs, then it will be time for the 
women to take their place in politics; that 
is the wayit looks to me. 





DRESSING TABLE. 





I wish you could see the pretty dressing 
table I made for my dressing room. I 
had old black walnut table with prettily 
turned legs andadrawer. Itistwoanda 
half feet long, and one and a half feet wide. 
I varnished the legs and frame and made it 
look like new. I then took a looking-glass 
from an old dressing case that was so 
dilapidated as to be unfit for further use. 
The glass was good and the frame very 
pretty. I varnished the frame and then 
put it on the table, holding it in place with 
screws. I bought some dark-colored felt,as 
near in color as possible to match the table, 


and covered the top of the table witha 
piece of this, cut it just the size of the top 
and fitted it round the frame of the glass— 
that is, the part of the frame that is fasten- 
ed on the table—-and let it come just to the 
edge of the table. Glue was put all around 
the edge, about quarter of an inch, and 


‘ this keeps the felt covertng'firmly in place 


on the top. I cut a strip of felt seven inches 
wide and pinked it saw-teeth on both 
edges. On one edge, about an inch above 
the pinking, is a border,one row of feather- 
stitch, done with embroidery silk; this is 
the bottom edge. ‘This strip is put around 
both ends and the front side of the table. 
The pinking comes just on a level with the 
top felt, and is fastened around the edge of 
table with tiny brass tacks. It is put on 
full, plait it in half-inch plaits, and put a 
tack in each plait; they are two and a half 
inches apart, and turn towards the corn- 
ers. In the drawer is a pad made of 
rose-pink cheese cloth, with a very little 
cotton-batting, sprinkled with violet —: 
der, between its folds. It is quilted in large 
squares. In thisdrawerI keep my hand- 
kerchiefs, laces and gloves, the powder 
keeping the handkerchiefs nicely perfumed. 
* * 


A scarf for the looking glass on the dress- 
ing table is made of cheese cloth. It is 
bright blue,two yards long,and three-quar- 
ters of a yard wide. On the cut edgeis-a very 
narrow hem,the same on theends. On each 
end is a scant ruffle of white lace, a pretty 
pattern, and three inches wide. This scarf 
is draped over the top of looking-glass, and 
the center is caught up under a smajl bow 
of the cheese cloth. 

The cushion is five inches square, filled 
very full with cotton-batting, and covered 
with some of the blue cheese cloth. Cut 
four strips of the same five inches wide and 
eleven inches long; double these on the 
length, gather, and sewin with the cover 
seams at each corner. The fullness extends 
one and a half inches only at each side 
from the corner points. Between the rufile 
at the sides is a bit of lace, same as on the 
ends of scarf; these pieces of lace are joint- 
ed to the ends of the ruffle. 

* * 


* 

The above articles being homemade cost 
but a very smallsum. I had the lace and 
embroidery silk, so all I bought was the felt 
and cheese cloth. The felt was forty cents 
a yard, the cheese cloth eight. 

These homemade articles are useful,orna- 
mental and often give better satisfaction 
than those that are more expensive. 


* ‘ * 
* 


SASH CURTAINS. 
Pretty sash curtains are made of cream- 
colored cheese cloth, with a border three 
inches — at the bottom of any colored 
cheese cloth you wish to use. A very pretty 
set is made of the cream-colored, with a 
border of pale yellow, and on the rod,where 
the curtains come together, is a small bow 

of inch wide,pale yellow satin nee. ‘ 


A BUTCHERING DAY EPISODE. 


I excel in little, but I had come to think 
that I could remove the rough lard from its 
natural resting place as well as anyone 
living. In fact, I had become conceited; I 
thought the art was to be lost when my 
generation passed away, and I felt that my 
loss in this particular would be almost ir- 
reparable. : 

Slaughter day came this year as usual. 
Ten porkers must “render unto Cwsar, 
what was Cewxsar’s due,’ and four strong 
men were to conduct the execution. In- 
doors one woman held forth, and she didn’t 
feel very well. Such was the situation 
when [ was called to the door. It was my 
young neighbor to the right of me. The 
sight of her smiling face was an elixir. 
She had one babe in her arms, another at 
her side and she informed me, she had 
“come to help.” Was history repeating it- 
self, and was this the matron of by-gone 
= I thought? and very welcome I made 

er. 








Pillows were put in a big chair and the 
baby (for all the world like the babe of the 
past) never came out from it until our task 
was completed. 

The young mother bared her fair, white 

arms, and without a moment’s hesitation 
she approached the table with its formid- 
able array. I trembled. How was she to 
know anything about it, I thought? but 
gradually there dawned upon me a sense of 
my own inferiority. With skillful fingers,and 
scarcely the use of a knife, she could do two 
tomy one. The knowledge had come to 
her through one who had followed the 
business and business had developed a bet- 
ter method than my own. I confessed 
everything, even to telling her she had 
taken the last prop from under me, that in 
ae now could my usefulness be regret- 
ted. 
We may as well come to think that there 
is someone somewhere who will gather up 
the reins, and the procession will never 
halt. A sense of our own importance is 
very gratifying, but the knowledge that we 
are not the only essential ought to give us 
pleasure. A tear, a sigh, and then only a 
memory. Those who have loved,have lean- 
ed upon us, will love and lean upon others, 
and well it is thus. Like the shifting 
sands upon the shore, humanity fillsa smal 
space a brief time, and this might well 
teach humility in all walks of life. 


APRONS AND OTHER THINGS. 





1 have been making some gingham 
aprons. Two are of dark blue and white 
checks. One is rounded at the corners; 
that takes the plain look away; the other 
has a hem two inches wide, and above it a 
group of four tucks, each three-quarters of 
aninch deep. Across the bottom is a scant 
ruffle two inches deep. 

These aprons look nice, but I have two 
more that are real pretty. They are black 
and white even check. They are quite 
long, made plain; the hems are twoand a 
half inches wide, and just above them are 
worked pretty patterns in cross-stitch, 
done with white knitting-cotton number 20. 

When I am in the kitchen I wear a skirt 
made of print. If I am obliged to answer a 
call at the door, or company should come 
in, I take off the calico skirt before leaving 
the kitchen and there is my clean apron 
under it without waiting to tie on a clean 
one. 

DUSTING CLOTHS. 

From a worn-out bed comfort that was 
covered with pink cheese cloth, I took 
what was good of the outside, washed it 
carefully and cut it into large pieces—near- 
ly three-quarters of a yard square. These 
Ihemmed all around and put a row of 
feather-stitch over the hem. They are 
kept for parlor and sitting room dusting. 
The feather-stitch is done with very fine 
darning cotton. This was done when I had 
a little spare time. 

Cheese cloth is so soft that it is nice to 
dust with. If a dusting cloth is not 
hemmed it will leave bits and ravelings on 
the furniture and carpets, and it makes ex- 
tra work picking up the bits. It takes but 
a short time to sew them round. If you 
have children let them doit. It will teach 
them to sew and will amuse them besides. 

Did any of the readers of the Household 
ever hear of making wrappers and under- 
skirts out of the double-faced,-cotton-flan- 
nel blankets? Let metell you about a very 


comfortable wrapper I saw that was made 
out of a pair of these blankets. They cost 
one dollar; color, a very dark drab; the 
stripesat the ends were dark blue and 
black, quite narrow. Thedressis made a 
plain, gored, half-tight-fitting wrapper. It 
is cut so that the stripe runs around the 
bottom. The neck has a standing collar; 
the sleeves are a very small leg-o-mutton, 
plain at wrist. Thereisno lining in any 
part of thedress. _In with each seam is 
stitched a narrow strip of cotton cloth to 
keep the seams from stretching. The bot- 
tom is finished with a narrow binding. 
This makes a comfortable wrapper for an 
invalid, for it issoftand warm. 

The underskirts are made plain, straight 
or gored seims, as you wish, having the 
stripes for a border at bottom. A pair of 
one-dollar blankets will make two skirts. 
They make nice warm garments and are 
easily washed. The lighter weight blan- 
kets make good skirts for spring and fall 
wear, CLARA. 


-_ 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 








Ir chilblains are troublesome rub them 





es with spirits turpentine. A 
single application will usually being relief. 


Ir the yolk of an egg is not needed when 
the white is used, drop it into a cup of cold 
water. if unbroken it will keep for several 
days. 

In cold weather bread will! rise much 
quicker if kept at a temperature of 75 de- 
grees. Warming the flour before using is 
also advisable. 

IN removing grease spots from the kitchen 
floor boil soft soap and soda, and while boil- 
ing hot pquron the spots and leave a mo- 
ment. One teaspoon of soda, to acupofthe 
soap, is sufficient. : 

WHEN you want something new for break- 
fast or tea slice some bread (old or new) 
thinly and fry in butter toa light brown. 





No dipping in milk or water is necessary 
unless the bread should be very®dry. 








One of Mrs. Pinkham’s Talks 





Concerning a Mother’s Duty to Her 


Young Daughter. Together with a 


Chat with Miss Marie Johnson. 





The balance wheel of a woman's life 


of disease. 





the blood. 


} regularity. 


young girl, 





ing your daughter to the grave, for she 
to medicine. 
est all mothers and young ladies. 
school. 


in my side and back. 


studies. 


menses. I was very weak, and lost so 


and wrote you for advice. I followed 


now as well as I ever was. 


that my friends became alarmed. My mother, who 

is a firm believer in your remedies from experi- 
* e _ 

ence, thought perhaps they might benefit me, . 


you gave, and used Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound and Liver Pills as you directed, and am 
I have gained flesh - 
and have a good color. I am completely cured of irregularity. Words cannot 
express my gratitude, and I cannot thank you enough for your kind advice and 
medicine.”—Miss MAriz IF’. Jounson, Centralia, Pa. od 


is menstruation. On the proper per- 


formance of this function depends her health. 

Irregularity lays the foundation of many diseases, and is in itself symptom 
Itis of the greatest importance that regu- 
larity be accomplished as soon as possible after the flow 
is an established fact. 

Disturbance of the menstrual function poisons 


In young girls suppression develops 


latent inherited tendencies to scrofula or con- 
sumption, and no time must be lost in restoring 


Many a young girl goes to her grave 


because this difficulty has been thought lightly of, 
and mother has said, ‘‘Time will bring about a 
cure; sho is young, I don’t worry about her.” 
Mother, when you see your daughter languid 
and indifferent to things that usually interest a 


when you note that flush on her cheek 


, 


that glassy appearance in her eyes; when your 
daughter tells you that even the weight of her 
dress waist oppresses her, and that she has terri- 
ble pains in her stomach shortly after eating, don’t 
ignore these signs! 


If you do, you will be follow- 
will die! 


This is gospel truth—she is developing consumption of the bowels! 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is the greatest regulator known 
Make haste to use it on the first appearance of the tell-tale 
symptoms ; it will restore all the female organs to their normal condition. 
Miss Marie Johnson's letter to Mrs. Pinkham, which follows, should inter- 
She says: 

‘“My health became so poor that I had to leave 
I was tired all the time, and had dreadful pains 
I would have the headache 
so badly that everything would appear black be- , 
fore my eyes, and I could not go on with my 
I was also troubled with irregularity of 







much flesh 


the advice _ 
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sterilizing milk for infants. The process 


consists of bringing the new milk up to a 
temperature of 150 to 155 degrees and main- 
taining the same for 20 minutes. The milk 
should be agitated during the process, and 
then rapidly cooled to 40 or 50 degrees. It is 
between these temperatures,50 to 150 degrees 
that bacteria are most active. When the 
milk reaches the higher temperature they 
are destroyed. The rapid cooling. subse- 





TRY IT FREE 


in your own home and 
0 to $25. No money in advance. 








quently, to the lower. point practically pre- 
vents their action. : 








CANCERS CURED. {222 

" process a 
conceded success. Scarcely a failure in sixteen years. 
No knife. No caustic. No blood. No pain. 
Write DR. HESS, Grand Rapids, Mich , for particu- 
lars and references. For cancer of the breast, if not 
broken out, treatment can be sent. 


Your Children cured ot Bed- 
wetting. Sarople free. « 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, lL 
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CROPS MATURED WITHIN YEAR OF RE- 
DEMPTION BELONG TO MORTGAGOR.—D. F. 
M., Kalamazoo, Mich.:—C. mortgages a 
piece of land to B. The mortgage is fore- 
closed and sold by advertisement. A. buys 
the land at the foreclosure sale in Decem- 
ber. Who hasaright to the crops of the 
following year?—As the sale was by adver- 
tisement, C. has a year in which to redeem, 
i. e. until the following December. Any 
crops which are grown, matured and har- 
vested, before the expiration of the year of 
redemption belong to C.; the mortgagor and 
A. would have no right or title in them. 


Drvorce—A.timony.—T. B. G., North 
Star, Mich.:—A woman leaves her husband 
on account of ill treatment, taking with 
her their two young children. Husband 


owns land and personal property. Previous- 
ly he had given her a $200-mortgage on an- 
other farm now sold,which she surrendered 
to enable him to pay for the farm which he 
now owns. How can she proceed to force 
settlement?—She can get noredress from 
the courts until she applies to the chancery 
court for a separation or divorce. If the 
court is willing to grant her a divorce, it 
will make proper provision for her out of the 
husband’s estate. 

TRANSFER OF PROPERTY FROM HUSBAND 
To Wire.—F. P., Tipton, Mich.:—If a hus- 
band deeds his farm to his wife, and also 
gives her a bil) of sale of his personal 
property. can such property be reached 

y the hushand’s creditors?—If such déed 
and bill of sale were not given in fraud of 
the husband’s creditors, they would be 
good and the property would become the 
wife’s, absolutely. A wife is not held 
liable for her husband’s debts. However,if 
the husband became insolvent, or had un- 
satisfied creditors, the courts would look 
upon such a transfer with great suspicion, 
and if the court decided that such transfer 
was made in fraud of the husband’s credi- 
—_ the deed and bill of sale would be set 
aside. 


LAW OF INHERITANCE—DESCENT OF 
PROPERTY—ADMINISTRATION. — SUBSCRIB- 
ER, Jackson Co., Mich.:—A. dies intestate, 
leaving land and no debts. His only heirs 
are his widow and one son. Will it be 


legally necessary to bring his estate into 
the probate court to obtain title? If not, 
what steps must be taken?—According to 
the Michigan law of inheritance the son 
would inherit the entire real property, sub- 
ject to the widow’s dower interest. Any 
personal property left would be divided 
equally between the widow and son. They 
would have good title to the property even 
without the appointment of an administra- 
tor, but to protect the estate from possible 
future claims, an administrator should be 
appointed. Either the widow or son or any 
creditor can petition for such appointment. 


BICYCLE CONTRACT COMPLICATION.—SUB- 
SCRIBER:—A. buys a wheel of B. on follow- 
ing contract: ‘Six months after date I 
promise to pay 20 weeks’ board at $3 per 
week.” At same time A. agrees to give 
up a place at table to B. for 20 weeks, and 
B. promises to fill that place, beginning 
Oct. 1st, so that payments decrease at $3 

r week. Can B. take wheel from A. if he 

oes not board out all his 20 weeks’ board? 
Can B. hold A. to contract after six 
months? Could A. recover damages for 
the time B.’s place is vacant? If B. gives 
his place to C.. could B. hold A. for money 
not paid by C?—The entire transaction is 
loose and indefinite. However,we construe 
the contract to mean that A. holds a place 
ata boarding table for B. for 20 weeks in 
payment for a wheel. It matters not 
whether B. takes a single meal, but for 20 
weeks board will be furnished him if he 
chooses to have it, and at the expiration of 
that time the wheel belongs to A. absolute- 
ly. The consideration, or price of the 
wheel, is A.’s holding himself ready for 20 
weeks to furnish the board. A. is respno- 
sible to no one but B. on the contract. 


MARRIED WOMAN CAN GIVE TITLE TO 
REALTY— HER’ PROPERTY NOT LIABLE FOR 
DEBT OF HUSBAND—CROPS UNDER MORT- 
GAGE FORECLOSURE.—M. A. D., Lake 
Odessa. Mich.:—1. Can a woman give good 
title in real estate which passed to her by 
warranty deed from her husband?—She 
can give as good title to a purchaser as her 
husband had at the time he transferred it to 
her. 2. If mortgaged property does not 
sell for enough to pay the mortgage, and 
the wife of the mortgagor has property in 
her own right, can her property be held to 

ay the balance of the debt?—No. 3. How 

ong can a tenant hold possession of a farm 
after it has been sold under mortgage fore- 
closure?—If the mortgage was foreclosed 
by advertisement, the mortgagor would 
have one yearin which to redeem, and a 
tenant ef the mortgagor could remain on 
the farm until the year of redemption had 
expired, and all crops which were fully 
matured at or before the expiration of the 
‘year would belong to the tenant. In fore- 
closure in chancery, rights of mortgagor 
and tenant cease at the time of chancery 


sale. 


“Wien winter begins to wane, it’s time to take a 
spring medicine. Try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








| Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 








The market has ruled weak since our last report, 
and values are slightly lower than a week ago. 
The only strength shown was from reports of in- 
jury tothe growing crop We doubt if it is as ex- 
tensive as oostelt So far as we can learn there is 
very little damage to the crop in this State up to 
the present time. The steady decrease in the 
visible supply, and the fact that in some sections 
there is no wheat to supply local mills, should give 
a stronger and better market than at present exists. 
Under such conditions, if general business was 
at all active, wheat would be boomed up to a 
dollar. The market on Thursday was a little 
higher, but cables were weak. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from February 
1 to February 25 inclusive: 


No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
White. Red. _—‘Red. 
a Ca a2 
ots a ae 
© ° Dadeneane Se 87 84 
EE ieeniteenee —” 87% 84 
Mo Sieteteceescees BB BB eS 
EET “uinermaneoeee 88% 85% 
ie exten! 88 8454 
Mo Meeeitesteeseeee 87 87 83% 
—— ae | Ur 
I oe = | ie 
A GS caus os cc 8% 420 85%st=<“«‘éiK 
WE crscltishikintes ME 8% 82 
O° Bpcomccenees a. a a 
Mh eesseeeneececnees 874 874 83% 
SOCCER eee tee eeee 4‘ 
“ sce 8% K_OC~<i‘«a 
—_ Cane ii oa 
it: Pl eecreusimantebess Ee 8644 825 


The following is a record of the “ne prices on 
the various deals in futures each day 
past week: 


uring the 


May. July. 
87% 75% 
- 88% 7634 
86% % 
85% 74% 
8655 v6) 





The visible supply of wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
45,215,000 bu.. a decrease of 1,443,000 bu. over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

The prospects of war between Greece and Tur- 
key, with the big European nations taking sides in 
the struggle,strengthened the wheat market a little 
at the close of last week; but with the chance in 
favor of a peaceful settlement through the inter- 
vention of the great powers, the market lost its 
strength, and has fallen back to its starting point. 

The belief is now common that a large acreage 
of spring wheat will be planted the world over, 
owing to low prices of other grain. If the growth 
of it is satisfactory, with a full crop promised, then 
holders of old wheat may be depended upon to part 
freely with their supply. On the other hand, if the 
conditions are poor, it might take higher prices to 
induce sales. It does not appear that there isa 
lack of supply, but it may be interesting to note 
whether the distribution on the part of holders is 
as current now.—Minneapolis Market Record. 
There is some disposition to put in spring wheat 
this year in northern Michigan, with the hope that 
present prices will hold. 

The San Francisco Commercial News of Febru- 
ary 12 says: “Mail advices received yesterday show 
that South Australia has sufficient wheat for home 
use at present, having received supplies from New 
South Wales and Victoria, which is admitted duty 
free, as against a heavy duty from foreign sources. 
The prospect of any further supplies being drawn 
from this coast is not flattering. 

On February 1 British authorities calculated 
that their country would require some 90,000,000 bu 
of foreign wheat to carry it through to August lL 
next, and leave stocks about the seme as they were 
August 1, 1896, which was low. The estimate is 
that about 18,000,000 bu is afloat from the Pacific 
coast of North and South America and Australia, 
some 2,000,000 bu from Black sea and sundry ports 
and near 3,000,000 bu from Atlantic ports of Amer- 
ica, making altogether approximately 23,000,000 bu 
available from tbat source, leaving some 70,000,000 
bu to be procured from other sources. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. - 





BUTTER. 

There bas been a general weakening in the but- 
ter market this week,and we note lower prices 
quoted at allthe leading points. Our local market 
shows adecline in creamery. while choice dairy 
has held about steady. Quotations range us follows: 
ange E 19@21c; fancy dairy,15@17c; fair to good, 
12@14c; low grade 6@8c. At Chicago there has 
been a decline in creamery also, with an easier tone 
in the general market. Shipping orders are light, 
and trade mostly depending upon the local demand. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Creameries—Extras, 18c; firsts, 16@17c; 
seconds, 14@15c. Dairies—Fancy,17c; firsts, 14@15c; 
seconds, 9@10c; imitation creameries, firsts 13@ 
14c; ordinary makes, 10@lic; packing stock, fresh, 
8c; roll butter, choice, 10c; off k The 
New York market has weakened since our last re- 
port, and we note a decline in the fancy and fair 
grades of creamery. There is a feeling on the part 
of some that the decline is rather earlier than there 
is any necessity for, but the prevailing sentiment 
is in favor of keeping values on a lower basis, so as 
to insure as wide a distribution of the goods as pos- 
sible. There 1s at present very little export de- 
mand, and if trade has to be confined closely to 
home requirements it will be all that receivers can 
do to maintain present values. The demand is 
largely for fine stock. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: 

EASTERN STOCK. 
Eastern creamery, fancy.... ........... 
Eastern creamery, choice, ........ 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice............ 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good 
WESTERN STOCK. 












Western imitation creamery, choice.... ‘5 16 
Western imitation creamery, fair to 
BODE... 002. -.cccsceeccevcessvesevcs) Ah MDEd 
Eoateny. —_ ay ager nah 13 
‘actory, fresh, fair — 
Rolls, fresh, choles... bcos 3 go 
> ** common to good 8 @13 


CHEESE. 

The advance noted a week ago in this market h: 
been maintained, and there is a steady tone to the 
trade, although business is quiet. Quotations on 
finest full cream State are 10%@llo. At Chicago 





the market has held steady on all grades but 
brick, which is a fraction lower. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: 
creams—Young Americas, 9@10%c; twins, 84@10c; 
brick, full cream, 64@7c; Swiss, fair to choice,8%@ 
10c; Limburger, good to choice, 74@8c. The New 
York market has also held steady, although there 
has been a decline in Liverpool, which operated to 
cut off the demand from exporters. The N. Y. Tri- 
bune says of that market: “The fresh receipts have 
been quite moderate the last week, and as the bu’k 
of the large lots are now pretty well forward it is 
probable that receipts will consist of small and ir. 
regular lots from this time on. Foreign advices in- 
dicate large arrivals on the other side, dull market 
and weaker prices, with cubles 6d lower. So little 
cheese, however, is available here for exporters’ use 
that foreign outlet will be a factor of little impor- 
tance the balance of the season. Home demand has 
been fairly active all the week, largely from out-of- 
town buyers, and with stocks steadily and gradual- 
ly reducing, the market is in fully as strong and 
confident a position as heretofore.” Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: 


New State, full cream, large, white, fancy 
Se be 


PLOMBER. 2.2000 cccccccccccceee + 1 
Do do late made, prime..............- 11%@12 
Do do good to choice..........seeeeeee 114@11% 
Do do colored, fancy...........se0seee 12 
Do do do late made, prime...... 11%@12 
Do do do choice...... pnsbide band 114@11% 
Do do do fair to good........... 9 @ll 
Do do small, fancy, white............. 124@12% 
DD AD. BO BO on nn ks cncssecconss 12% 
Do do good to ChOICe.......ccccccccess 11%@12 
Do do common to fair...... epaske scene 11 
Light skims, choice, small size...........+ 104% 
Se re 1044 
Do do common to prime............ 5 9% 
PE MAIO: os os 0d aShresabanncmensTagees aby 3 3% 


At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on finest 
American cheese were 58s. 6d. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. This is a de- 
cline of 6d. from the price as quoted a week ago. 





BALED HAY MARKET. 





DETROIT. Per ton. 

Timothy, No. .sscccccssecseseseecseeee® 9 SO@IO 00 

GO —— NO. Srccccccccccccccccesccoccee SHO 9 00 
Bye Straw.....ccccscccccsscccccccccsses 6 50 
Wheat straw......ssccseeeceeecees ccooee 5 00 
Oat straw....... cece ccccce cccece ve ccccee 8 OD 

LOOSE HAY. 
The following is a report of the saies of loose hay 
at the Western Hay Scales for the week er 


a February 25, with,the price per ton on eac 


oad: 
Friday—29 loads: Six at $8; three at $7.50; two at 
$7.25: two at $7; two at $6; and one each at $6.75, 
$6.50, $5 and $4.50. 
Saturday—6 loads: Two at $9; two at $8 and two 


at $7. 
Monday—2 loads: One at $7 and one at $6.50. 
Tuesday—22 loads: Four at $7.50; three at $7; four 
at _ one each at $12, $9, $8.50, $8, $6.25, $6, and 


Wédnesday—16 loads: Three at 88; two at $7.75; 
three at $7; two at $6.50; two at 86 and two at 85. 

Thursday—8 loads: Two at 88; two at $7.50, and 
one each at 810, $9, $8.50, and $6.50. 


OHICAGO. 


Market quiet, steady and unchanged. Quotations 
on Thursday were as follows: 


Timothy, ChO1CG........cceee seeseeees- 8 8 50@ 9 00 
os NO. 1.00000 006000 c00000 ccesee 800 8 50 
< AO. Bisnis Secnes cenebs obecdee0 700 750 
BEGRING on fo occ00eiowbnseopsenedses'sseede 500 600 
PRBITIO DRY. .1.00pcccevcced- soccer + 600 800 


NEW YORK. 

The market has improved in tone since our last 
report, but as yet values are unchanged. Lighter 
receipts strengthened the market. All small sized 
bales are $1 lower than quotations. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: 


Prime timothy, large bales.............815 00@16 00 


No. 1 timothy. ....ccccecccccccccsccccccce 1450 15 00 
No.2 * ccvccccecscccsecccscccsces 18.00 18 50 
No.8. “ ccdccccccccvcceccceseccccs 11 00 128 00 
LT ccc kbanns seen> Seon shar eccoccccee 11:00 1200 
ee sosnecsee Ee Be 
Straw—Long rye, best....seececcseeeeee 17 00 18 00 
Tangled Py@.....ecscssecseseess 1000 13.00 
Short ryS..cccccccscocsccssesecss 1000 12 00 
BL cecsnecosseusnastnsb scossses 6.00 SOD 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The market is weak and lower on some grades. 
Receipts are heavier. Rye straw has also declined. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: 

Timothy, choice, large bales........... 
64 “4 small bales....... 
ad No. 1 large bales...... eeosee 1250 13 00 

: No.3 * Pi. Suedieane seve 1150 12 

No. 1 clover, mixed. ...0000000-0+ soesee 11 00 
No. 2 clover, mixed........ccescsescesee 950 1 
Straw—rye, No. 1, straight new........ 15 00 
occccccccccccescccce 15 00 
9 50 


<<a 0.2,rye . 
ni Tangled TYCrccecececcee sors ccee 


“=e 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 








DETROIT, Feb. 25, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in. barrels 
are as follows: 


Straights .....00 ccccesce rove osecccccecee $4 50@ 

SEED io ckicenhvones acnses nines sceeestaans 4 20 

SAUCES SELOMIPOR 2 o00000.009s0s20008e e000 4 90@ 5 00 
sebRSEE bekbne oA6000 Ss Sees acbees cbbien 3 00 

EAP IUIND,s ons wsense se senccesens coeeee 3% 


CORN.—No 2, 22%%4c; No. 3, 22c; No.2 yellow, 
24c; No. 3 yellow, 23%c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 26,413,000 bu., an increase 
of 2,019,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
20c; light mixed, 19¢; No. 3 white, 18%c. The 
visible yo god of oats on Saturday last was 13,565,- 
sed — nerease of 71,000 bu. since the previous 

urday. 

_BARLEY.—Quoted at 60@65c per 100 lbs. The 
visible supply on Saturday lest was 3,396,000 bu. an 
increase of 14,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 

RYE.—Quoted at 35%c per bushel for No. 2. No. 
8 ‘sells at 32%c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,877,000 bu., a decrease of 
aed ion _ revious at 4 

EED.—Prime spot, $4 72% per bu.; No. 
2 quoted at $4 10@4 40. At Toledo prime is quoted 
at $4 75 for spot and March delivery. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1 35 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, $10; coarse middlings, $10; fine 
middlings, $1200; corn and oat chop, 88; cracked 
corn; 89; coarse cornmeal, 89. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton higher. 

BUTTER.—Market steady. Gaoted at 16@17c 
a best dairy; common to fair 6@10c; creamery, 19@ 

Cc. 


CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 10%@llc. 

BEANS—Quoted at 65c per bu for hand picked in 
car lots; unpicked, per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, $1 174@1 20; medium, 95@——; pea 90c; 
white kidney, $1 25@——; red kidney,choice, $1 20; 
do yellow eye, $1 10@1 12%. Market dull and declin- 
n 


"Ea 
GS.—Strictly fresh selling at 16@17c per doz. 
ONIONS.—Michigan, 800@81 per bu; home- 
Spanish, 75c per oe Se ee 





POTATOES.—Quoted at 20@270 per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early Rose, 19@21c; Hebrons, 19@22c; Burbanks, 


r bu. 
APPLES.— uoted at 60@%0c per bb! for common; 
‘ood winter, 81@1 75: no fancy on sale. Market 


rmer. 

CRANBERRIES.-—-Quoted at $5 50@6 per bbl. 

DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 14%@2c; evapor- 
ated, 34@4%c per lb. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 11@12c in sections,for white, 
fhd 9@lic for dark comb; extracted, 5@6 per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
1-lb sections fancy, 12c, broken combs, 7 ° 
amber to durk comb, 7c; extracted, 5@7o per lb. 

BEESWAX.—Prime, 23@24c per lb. e 

HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 5%c; No. 2, 4%c; cured, 
No. 1, 6%c; No. 2, 5%c; calf No. 1, green, 8c; cured, 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, green, 644c: No. 2 cured calf, 64%. 

POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 74%@8%c; dressed 
turkeys, 10@12c; dressed ducks, 10@11; geese, 80. 
Live quoted 1@2c below the above figures. 

Quotations at Chicago are: Dressed—Turkeys, 
9@10%e; old toms, 7@8c; chickens, old and young 
hens, 74%4@8%c; oe. old,44%@5c; ducks, dolic. 


geese, 6@8c per lb. 
DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 64@ic for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 74%@8c for fancy. 
DRESSED HOGS.—Quoted at $3 50@3 75 per cwt 
with $4@$4 25 paid for fancy. 
PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as follows: 
neal 8800 @ 


MeSs POrk, 2.2000 cccccecccccccccsccoces 
Short mess......... Bae ebeaessbees sho 
PRMROUOEE 5 cessccenacccmers oncessaens OOD 
Lard in tierces, # ih, compound...... 4% 
Pure lard, $B BD. 2.0000 cece cecscece 5% 
TIE Lo cake bw sosbe0 0004 nero 05300 9 @l10 
SOTO, ED UD, 50000000 000500 e0eences 5% 
Choice bacon, Vice basen sekens aioe 7 
Extra mess beef, new @ bbl.......... 6 50 
BRRD IPE 555 0056 Shb0bs0no0d0Asas she 700 
TREO We Wl nsn6 c000nscs ons0 o0hsspenee 3% 


OILS.—Raw linseed, 30c; boiled linseed, 32c per 
gal. less 1c for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, : 
o. 1 lard oil, 33c; water white kerosene 8X%c; 
grade kerosene, 94@10%; deodorized gaso- 
per gal.; turpentine, 34c per gal., in barrel 
Less quantities, 40 


fanc 
line, 
lots, less 1c for cash in 10 days. 


r gal. 
PoARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, 85 50; 
double bit, bronze, $10; single bit, solid steel, 86 50; 
double bit, solid steel, $10 50 per doz; bar iron, 
$150 rates;carriage bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts, 70 per cent off new list; painted barbed 
wire, $1 65; galvanized barbed wire, $1 95 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
5 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 

r cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No. 

annealed wire, $1 40 rates. ire nails, $1 55; steel 
cut nails, $1 55 per cwt. new card. 

COFFEE.—City prices are: io, roasting, 15c; 
fair, 16c; good, 2ic; prime, 20c; choice, . 
fancy,2544c; Maracaibo, roasted,25c; Santos,roasted, 
240; Mocha roasted. 29c: Java 32c. 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 








Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Detroit, Mich., Feb. 25, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 747 head, 
through 264, on sale 483 compared to 622 one week 
ago. The quality was mostly fair to good butchers. 
No heavy shipping steers on sale. Trade was slow 
and weak, all through. Fair to good butchers sold 
15@20c lower than last Friday's closing, oxen and 
stockers unchanged, $380 was the highest price 
was paid for 2 steers ay 1,060 lbs,but the bulk chang- 
ed hands at prices ranging from 82 45 to $3 65. Buiis, 
$2 40@3; stockers, 82 50@3 25. Vealcalves, receipts 
were 113. active at $425@5 50 per hundred lbs 


mostly, $4 75@5 25.  Milch cows and springers 
active, from $95 to 845 each. 

Clark & Belhimer sold Mich Beef Co 5 fair butch- 
ers cows av 946 at $2 50, and 8 do steers and heifers 
av 843 at $3 30. 

Pakes sold Magee 4 common butchers cows av 915 
at $2 30, and 4 oxen to Sullivan av 1,477 at $2 75. 

Sly sold Mich Beef Co 3 fair butchers cows av 1,- 
193 at $2 65. 

White sold Reagan 4 mixed butchers av 617 at 

75. 


Haley sold Loosemore 2 cows av 785 at $2 65, and 
a steer to Sullivan weighing 1,120 at $3 75. 

Baker sold Sullivan 4 light steers and heifers av 
647 at $3 25. 

Lowrey sold Fitzpatrick 2 fat cows av 1,030 at 
$2 80; 7 good mixed butchers to Loosemore av 741 
at $3 20, and 16 steers and heifers to Sullivan av 820 
at $3 35. 

Estep sold same 2 steers av 1,135 at $3 75, and 4 fat 
cows to Loosemore av 1,057 at $3; also 3 mixed 
butchers av 860 at $2 40. 

Lovewell sold Sullivan 14 steers and heifers av 843 
at $3 40. 

Pakes sold same 8 fat oxen ay 1,678 at $3 40;a cow 
to Mich Beef Co weighing 1,02u at $2 70, and 2 bulls 
av 1,090 at $2 70. 

Simmons sold Mich Beef Co3 fair butchers cows 

Ay 1,100 at $2 75, and 9 steers and heifers av 1,007 at 


50. 

Kelsey sold Fitzpatrick 2 cows av 1,135 at $2 45. 

Reason sold Mich Beef Co 9 mixed butchers av 

at $2 75. 

Patrick sold same 4 fair butchers steers av 1,080 
$3 65, and 2 fatcows av 1,105 at $2 75. 

White sold Sullivan 4 steers av 782 at $340, and 2 
do av 1,060 at $3 80. 

Allen sold Reagan 2 bulls av 750 at $ 65; 4 good 
mixed butchers to Kamman av 762 at $3 25; 9 steers 
to Sullivan av 911 at $340, and a bull to Magee 
weighing 1.150 at $2 70. i 

Weeks sold McIntyre a fat heifer weighing 670 at 
$3 25, and 3 do to Magee av 660 at $2 90. 

Thompson sold McIntyre 2 bulls av 915 at $3; 8 
mixed butchers to Schleicher av 730 at $3 25, and 
heifer weighing 650 at $3 10. 

J Purdy sold Kamman 3 mixed butchers av 890 a 


$3 10. 
ry sold Cook & Fry 9 steers and heifers av 833 
at L 
PO a Purdy sold Spicer & M 4 stockers av 617 at 
1 


Granger sold same 2 stockers av 675 at 8325; 5 
cows to Sullivan av 844 at $270, and 4 steers and 
heifers av 817 at 83 35. 

Sharp sold same 3 mixed av 1,273 at $3 20. 

Haller & Co sold Mich Beef Co 21 coarse mixed 
butchers av at $2 65. 

Lovewell sold Loosemore 6 cows av 1,013 at $2 65. 

Simmons sold Schleicher a good sausage bull 
weighing 1,310 at $260, and 6 mixed butchers av 696 


at 83 20. 

Young sold Cook & Fry 13 good mixed butchers 
av 730 at $3 20, and 2 steers av 660 at $3. 

‘Adams sold Sullivan 3 steers av 960 at $3 70. 

Thompson sold same 2 steers av 1,240 at $3 85 
and a good sausage bull to Mich. Beef Co weighing 
1,460 at $2 65. 

Carman sold Bussell 2 fat heifers 880 at 88 35, and 
2 stockers to Sullivan av 700 at $3, also 2 butchers 
to Reagan av 725 at $2 75. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

There were 2,338 sheep and lambs on sale Thurs- 
day, compared to 3,199 one week ago; of food aver- 
age quality. Market active and unchatiged from 
closing prices last Friday. lambs ranged in 
price from 84 60@4 90; light to good and good mixed 
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lots $8 60@4 50; fair to good mixed butchers 8250 
@3 50. 


Granger sold Hiser 21 most lambs av 71 at $430. 
Glenn sold Young 35 most lambs av 95 at $4 50. 
Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 155 iambs av 
81 at 84 75. 7 
Weeks sold same 26 mixed av 95 at 84. 
Smith sold same 17 lambs av 83 at #4 60. 
Mayers sold Loosemore 96 mixed av 91 at $3 35. 
Thompson sold Hammond S. & Co 82 lambs av 
92 at $4 874%. 
' Reason sold Monahan 134 lambs av 60 at 83 65 
and 18 lambs to Mich Beef Co av 67 at $4 75. 
Nixon sold Loosemore 22 mixed av 76 at $3 25. 
Lewis sold Young 59 mixed av 57 at $2 75. 
Knapp sold Fitzpatrick 17 mixed av 82 at 88 75. 
_ Robb sold Ward 149 lambs av 66 at $475 and 14 
mixed to Sutton av 91 at $3 25. 
Glenn sold Mich Beef Co 218 lambs av 80 at $4 85 
and 43 lambs to Ward av 58 at $4 00. 
Nixon sold Sutton 105 lambs av 81 at $4 85. 
Vickery sold Ward 128 iambs av 67 at $4 65. 
Sprague sold same 102 lambs av 92 at $4 90. 
Lovewell sold Mich Beef Co 133 lambs av 80 at 


80. 
— sold Fitzpatrick 27 mixed av 91 at 


HOGS. 
Thursday’s receipts of hogs numbered 2,318—one 


week ago 2.891—quality averaged fair. Market 
active and 10c higher. All sold early closing 
strong. Range of prices $3 to Mostly 


yp to $365. Stags % off. Rough heavy $2 85 to 
sharp sold Hammond S. & Co 50 av 162 lbs at 


Kelsey sold same 45 av 231 at $3 55. 

Mayer sold same 66 av 201 at $3 65. 

Teufol sold same 64 av 221 at $3 60. 

Taggart sold same 72 av 183 at $3 60. 

Nixon sold same 44 av 213 at $3 60 

Granger sold same 36 av 163 at $3 65. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 50 av 197 at 83 65 and 31 
av 152 at $3 65. 

Patrick sold Farnum 46 av 189 at 83 65. 

White sold Parker, Webb & Co 56 av 177 at $3 65. 

Smith sold R S Webb 38 av 136 at $3 65. 

Ciark & B sold Hammond S.{& Co 35 av 217 at 


Cc 
60. 
Lowrey sold same 32 av 338 at $3 50. 
kustep sold same 14 av 217 at $3 65. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 59 av 189 at $3 65. 
Sprague sold same 21 ay 226 at $3 65. 

O’Hons sold Parker, Webb & Co 12 av 254 at $3 60. 
Haller & Co sold same 106 av at 83 60. 

Weeks sold same 74 av 200 at 83 60. 

Shook sold same 18 av 182 at 
— sold same 105 av 217 at $3 55. 

Wg napp sold Parker Webb & Co 68 av 181 at 


’ 

Luckey sold Hammond §. & Co 74 av 205 at $3 60. 
Heeney sold same 34 av 190 at $3 6214. 

Horner sold same 78 av 175 at $3 60. 

Haley Bros sold same 118 av 170 at 83 65. 
Clark & B sold same 28 av 170 ut $3 60, 
Robb sold R S Webb 58 av 168 at $3 
Adams sold same 74 av 186 at $3 65. 
Joyce sold Sullivan 75 av 178 at $3 65, 
Lewis sold same 18 av 184 at 83 60. 
Reason sold same 51 av 152 at 83 624%. 
Purdy sold same 66 av’174 at $3 60. 


le 


5 
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Fripay, Feb. 26, 1897, 
CATTLE. 

Friday's receipts of cattle numbered 214 head 
of good average quality. Trade was active an 
prices pag | good handy butchers steers and heif- 
ers'sold 5c higher. #4 50 was the highest price paid 
for 4 good steers av 1,262lbs and §$4 for 13 av 1,023 
lbs, balance as quoted. Veal calves and milch cows 
unchanged. Not many here. 

Roe & Holmes:sold Sullivan 2 fat oxen av 1,850. at 
$3 45; 1 do bull weighing 1,360 at $3; 1 do weighing 
1,670 at $3 25; a good sausage bull weighing 1.210 at 
$2 75; 1 do weighing 1,740 at $2 65; 6 steers av 738 at 
$3 25; 10 do av 792 at $3 45, and 5 mixed butchers to 
Kamman av 700 at $3 20; to Magee 6 common butch- 
ers av 950 at $2; a bull weighing 780 at $2 50, and 15 
‘coarse mixed butchers av 925 at $250, also 2 ay 880 
at $250; to Robinson 3 fair butchers cows av 1,046 
at $250, and 7 steers and heifers av 770 at $3 25: to 
Fitzpatrick 24 fair bg J butchers steers and heif- 
ers av 778 at $3 35; to Robinson a fat bull weighing 
1,650 at $3; 3 do cows av 1,013 at $3, and 8 steers and 
heifers av 830 at $3 50; to Mich Beef Co 2 good 
butchers steers av 1,106 at 8390; 10 do av 967 at 
$3 65; 2 cows av 1,105 at $2 60: 6 do av 1,036 at 82 50; 8 
mixed butchers av 953 at $3 25; 2 buils av 1,230 at 
$2 75, and 4 steers and heifers av 875 at 83 35. 

Fox & Bishop sold Clancey 2 fair butchers cows 
av 895 at $2 50;a fat bull to Kamman weighing 700 at 
$3; a steer to Sullivan weighing at $3 25, and 
good butchers steers and heifers av 1,012 at $3 65. 

Hack sold Mich Beef? mixed butchers av 924 at 


Judson sold Sullivan 15 mixed butchers av 780 at 
‘$3 15; a fat bul! weighing 1,740 at $325; a fat cow 
weighing 1,370 at $3 25, 20 steers and heifers av 1,004 
70, and to Loosemore 3 common butchers av 


$2 25. 
Roberts & J sold Sullivan a coarse steer weighing 
1,250 at $3 50; 4 feeders av 780 at $3 45; a bull weigh- 
ing 1,390 at $2 75; 5 steers av 1,234 at $4; to McIntyre 
2 fat heifers av 765 at $325; 6 common butchers 
to Loosemore av 1,050 at $240, and 4 canners to 
Magee av 907 at 81 50. 

Roe & Holmes sold the Mich Beef Co 5 mixed 
butchers av 836 at 83; 2 cows av 1,015 at $250; 10 
steers and heifers av 870 at $3 60: 2 fat cows av 1,260 
at $285, and to Sullivan 2 coarse steers av 1,430 at 


40. 

Bullen sold Kamman a heifer weighing 620 at 
$3 15; 4 common cows av 1,030 at $2 25; to Sullivan 
3 stockers av 723 at 83 30, and 6 steers and heifers av 
980 at $3 70. 

Horner & B sold Mich Beef Co4 choice steers av 
1,262 at $4.50; 10 fair butchers cows av 1,115 at $2 50, 
and 6 mixed butchers av 880 at $3. 

Dennis sold Sullivan 9 mixed av 985 at 83, and 13 
good steers av 1,023 at 84. 

Forbes sold same 8 fat heifers av 927 at 83 80, and 
13 do steers av 1,003 at $3 90. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 2 fat bulls av 
1,315 at $3; 5 mixed butchers av 1,010 at $3 25, and a 
cow weighing 1,330 at $2 50. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


There were only 729 sheep and lambs on sale 
Friday. Trade was active; all sold at above quo- 
tations. One small bunch choice lambs av 99 
brought 5c. 

_ S Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 14 lambs av 83 
at $4 70. 

Sutton sold, Ward 24 lambs av 81 at $4 85. 

Baker sold Sutton 21 lambs av 81 at $475, and 11 
mixed ay 82 at $3 50. 

Clark & B. sold Mich Beef Co 37 mixed av 88 at 
$3 75, and 80 most lambs av 70 at $4 50. 

Stevens sold Ward 90 lambs av 68 at $4 70. 

D. Murphy sold same 107 lambs av 80 at $4 75. 

Astley sold Mich Beef Uo 63 lambs av 79 at_ $4 7%. 

ox & Bishop sold same 13 mixed av 85 at $3, and 
15 lambs av 68 at $4 50. 

Brown & H. sold same 41 choice lambs av 99 at 85. 

D. B. Sutton sold G. Sutton 100 lambs av 79 at 
$4 80, and 17 mixed av 66 at $3 75. 

Horner sold same 80 lambs av 73 at $4 75. 

D. B. Sutton sold Mich Beef Co 61 lambs av 57 


at 84 20. 

Pinkney sold Sutton 24 lambs av 74 at $4 75. 

Roberts & S, sold Mich Beef Co 107 lambs av 70 at 
$4 70, and 96 mixed av 84 at 83 50. 

Spicer & M. sold same 35 mixed av 83 at 83 85, 
and 38 lambs av 65 at $4 50. 

Dennis sold same 15 lambs av 75 at $4 75, and 23 
mixed av 88 at 83 75. 





HOGS. 


The receipts of hogs were light, only 976 head 
compared to 1,740 one week ago. Trade was active 
and strong 5c higher than above quotations. Bulk 
sold at 83 65 to $3.70. Pigs 83 50 to $3 65 (small lots 
10 to 15c more). 

Roe & Holmes sold Hammond S. & Co 118 av 173 
at $3 65; 37 av 196 at $3 65: 13 av 161 at $3 65; 42 av 
172 at $3 65; 40 av 172 at 83 65; 20 av 210 at $3 65 and 
22 av 168 at $3 65. 

Sutton sold Sleeper 14 av 241 at $3 60. 

Bullen sold Hammond S. & Co 12 av 188 at $3 75. 

Hack sold same 30 av 192 at $3 674%; 21 av 168 at 
$3 6744; and 49 av 175 at $3 67%. 

Sleeper sold same 41 av 241 at $3 67%. 

Brown & B sold same 44 av 205 at 83 70. 

Fox & H sold same 41 av 174 at $3 70. 

Roberts & S sold same 110 av 191 at $370. 

Stabler sold same 58 av 218 at $3 70, 

Ramsey sold same 61 av 163 at $3 70. 

Carman éold same 68 av 171 at $3 65. 

Dennis sold same 50 av 172 at $3 70. 

Moore sold same 54 av 213 at 83 65. 

Spicer & M sold same 17 av 267 at $3 60. ; 
“a & H sold Parker, Webb & Co 28 av 224 at 

Judson sold same 23 av 220 at $3 65. 

Pinkney sold same 60 av 215 at $3 65. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 53 av 220 at $3 65. 

Carman sold Keener 14 pigs av 88 at $3 75. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BUFFALO, Feb. 25, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
5,500, as compared with 4,818.for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments :were 4,290, as com- 
pared with 3,982 for the same day the previous week. 
Of the receipts 77 were Canadian. Prime butchers’ 


stock ruled firm all day, and closeé 10c higher on 
Monday, while good heavy steers held steady, and 
common to fair cattle were lower. Stockers and 
feeders were in light supply so far as western 
were concerned, but Canadians were offered in 
large numbers. Choice feeders were higher, some 
selling up to $4, but ordinary stock was lower and 
weak. Since:Monday the market has ruled quiet 
and -easy for butchers’ stock, steady for prime 
steers and stockers and feeders. Bulls, cows and 
heifers are lower;veal calves easier and milch cows 
unchanged.. Quotations at theclose on Wednes- 
day were as foliows: Export and shipping steers. 
—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,450 to 1,600 
lbs., 85 00@5 25; do., 1,300 to 1,400 lbs.. $4 90 
@5 00; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 
$4 85@4 90; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
$4 65@4 80; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
200 ibs,, $4 35@4 60; coarse and rough fat steers 
100 to 1,450 Ibs., 83 80@4 35. Butchers native cat- 
e.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs., 
$4 15@4 40: fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
lbs,, $3 80@4 10; green steers thin to half fattened, 
1,000 to 1,400 lbs., 83 65@3 85; fair to good steers, 900 
to 1,000 lbs., 83 60@3 90; choice smooth fat heifers, 
83 ay 00; fair to good fat heifers, $3 40@3 75; light, 
thin half fat heifers, $2 '75@3 15; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, $3 15@3 75; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, $2 40@ 
36; good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
83 10@3 20; fair to good butchers cows, $2 00; 
common old cows, $2 00@2 40. Stockers, feeders 
bulls and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style and 
a, $3 60@3 75; fair to good weight stockers. 
to 750 lbs., 3340@3 50; light, thin and only fair 
stock steers, 15@3 25; light stock heifers and 
yearlings, $2 25; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, 83 60@375; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
$3 25@3 50; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 65@3 00; 
thin.old, common bulls,82 25@2 40; stock bulls, $2 40 
@265; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports, 








$3 60@3 85; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
oung oxen, $3 15@3 50; old,common and r oxen, 
. Veal calves,—Common to fair, $4 00@5 00; 


75; prime to extra,86 00@6 25. 


ae to choice,$5:25@5 
$35@48; good to 


sere ‘cows.—Strictly fancy, . ; 
choice, 830@34; r to fair, $15@25; 
cy springers, 933045; fair to good, 16 
@30; common milkers and springers, 814@16. 
Thursday the market was slow and easy, with 
nothing doing, but values unchanged. 


SHEEP AND LAMBs.--Keceipts Monday were 29,200 
as compared: with 25,400 the previous Monday: 
shipments were 17,400 ascompared with 18,000 same 
day the previous week. The supply was liberal on 
Monday, and the quality only fair; not as good as a 
week ago. Both sheep and lambs ruled lower,lambs 
losing the most. The market closed about steady 
for sheep, but weak for lambs, about 30 foads of the 
former-going over unsold. Since Monday the mar- 
ket has strengthened, and both sheep and lambs 
were higher on ednesday than the week 
previous. The close on Wednesday was easy, 
with a considerable number left over unsold. 
Quotations at the close on Wednesday were 
as follows: Native sheep.—Selected handy 
weight wethers, 84 25; mixed sheep, choice 
to prime, $3 85@4 10; do., fair to good, 83 60@3 80; 
do., common to fair, 83 40@3 50; cull sheep, com- 
mon to good, $2 25@3 25; heavy — sheep, 
mixed ewes and wethers, $400@4 25; selected, 

rime export wethers,84 25@4 40; bucks fair to good, 

00@275. Native lambs.—Extra to prime selected, 
$5 1 20; good to choice, 8 00@5 10; common to 
fair, $4 50@4 90; culls, common to good, 35. 
Thursday the market was firm, but prices were 
unchanged. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 23,- 
360, as compared with 22,560 for the same {day the 
previous week; and shipments were 16,800 as com- 
pared with 16,800 for the same day the previous 
week. Receipts were lighter, but the market ruled 
quiet,with values higher than the previous Monday, 
but 5c lower than at the close of the week. Light, 
thin pigs were dull and slowof sale. Since Monday 
the market has improved, and on Wendnesday 
there was a stronger market at an advance of 5@10c 
as compared with the same day the previous week 
the result of lighter receipts and a better deman 
from shippers. Quotations atclose on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Good to choice 185 down to 160 
Ibs. 85; good vo choice pigs and light yorkers, 
125 to 150 Tbs. $3 853 90; mixed packing grades, 
175 to 200 lbs, $3 75@3 80; fairto best medium 
weights, 210 to 260 lbs, $3 70@3 75; good to prime 
heavy hogs of 270to 300 lbs. quotable, 8370; 
Rough, common to good, 83 10@3 35; stags, rough 
to good, 82 50@3 00; pigs light, 100 to 120 Ibs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, 83 70@3 75; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality, $3 50@3 60. 
The market on Thursday ruled active and stronger; 
good weight yorkers sold at $395; light, 83 s 
pigs, 83 90; mixed packers, $3 85@3 924%. 


CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, Feb. 25, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 47,845 
against 49,531 for the previous week, and 56,778 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 32.955, as compared with 35,288 for the 


same days last week. The general market since 
the opening on Monday has n rather slow, and 
on the downturn, Wednesday showing a decline of 
10@15c on the best prices and the best cutile as 
pee oe with Monday. There was a big run of 
g 





1,350@1,450-lb export steers, but buyers were 
scarce and the bidsfew and far between, while 
every time they looked the stock over they had 
something to say against the same, and wanted 





lower prices than when first they bid; the general 
market ruled dull; the first class had to stand the 
great bulk of the decline, as the second-class were 
selling about the same as last week. Butchers’ 
stock showed no particular change; sales Wednes- 
day were on a basis of $350@375 for the poorest 
dressed beef steers up to $450@5 for good to choice 
export cattle, with the bulk of the day’s business at 

75. A few superior cattle at $5 1 35. Stock- 
er and feeder sales were largely at $3 50@4 10. Bulls 
sold largely at 22 50; canning cows at $2@2 60 
and better grades of cows and heifers at $2 75@3 75. 
Calves were fairly active and unchanged, and 
Texas-fed cattle sold slightly lower. On Thursday 
receipts were estimated at 9,000; market steady to 
10c higher; fair to best beeves, $3 30; stockers 
and feeders, $3 10@4 20; mixed cows and bulls,$1 65 
@4 10; Texas, 88@4 20. 

SHEEP AND pr an ge for the past week 
were 62,566 as compared with 62,367 the previous 
week, and 71,261 for the corresponding week in 1896. 
Up toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 38,368, as — with 36.507 
for the same days last week. Values have ruled 
steady to firm,and on Wednesday prices: were rather 
on the upturn than otherwise. Exporters bought 
about all the prime heavy westerns on the market 
at $3 85@3 95;domestic buyers bought the best west- 
ern yearlings at $4@4 35. Prime to extra western 
lambs sold at $47°@480; prime to extra native 
lambs, $5@5 20; fair to good, $475@485; mediums, 
$4 50@4 60; culls and common, $3 75@4 25. Thurs- 
day receipts were 11,000; market active and strong. 

Hoes.—The receipts for last week were 187,927 
against 166,747 for the previous week, and 146,442 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 106,907, as compared with 114,801 for the same 
dayslast week, showing a decrease of 8,000 head. 
The market was active Wednesday from the open- 
ing to the close, with an advance of a big nickel on 
nearly everything except the ‘‘meanest’’ and com- 
mon hogs. All classes were buyers and ‘‘staid in” 
until the close. Rough and common ae. $3 25 
@3 35; prime heavy packers and good mixed, $3 50 
@3 60; prime mediums and. butcher weights, $3 55 
@3 60; prime light, $3 60@3 65, a few fancy at $3 70. 
Receipts on Thursday were estimated at 27.000; mar- 
ket active and ic higher; light, $355@3 75; rough 
—s, $3 — ~ — pas abe ere 70; 

eavy packing and shipping, ; pigs, 
$3 30@3 75. : 


Ta 





List of patents on agricultural inventions 
issued during the week ending Feb. 9, as 
reported for the FARMER by O. E. Duffy, 
707 G. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
J. I. Ashbaugh, Richmond, Ky., corn har- 
vester; W. E. Ball, Zanesville, O.,harvester 
cutter bar; I. P.¢éCadman, Beloit, Wis., corn 
sheller; J. A. Harmon, Albany, Tenn., seed 
planter and fertilizer distributer; S. B. 
Jones, Butler, Ind., harrow; C. A. Kull- 
burg, Hawick, Minn., motor driven har- 
vester; J. Marsee, Bourne, Ky., cultivator; 
J. R. Miller, Bend, Tex., cotton chopper; A. 
Roesch, Winnebago City, Minn., weed 
cutter and cultivator; J. Selbey, Peoria, 
Ili., corn planter; C. ‘l'anner, Cheneyville, 
La., cultivator; B. F. Thompson, Fritts, 
Va., fruit picker; W. W. Tyson, Erie, Pa., 
transplanter and weeder; J. Wagner, Read- 
ing, Pa., vegetable cutter and grater. 


The Arkansas house of representatives 
has passed a bill which provides that ‘each 
member of the Arkansas legislature shall 
hereafter receive 75 cents per diem, board 
and washing.” A bill to reduce the salary 
of legislators was being considered. The 
above was proposed as a substitute and 
passed the house by an almost unanimous 
vote. 





WHEN writing to advertisers please mention: that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MieHIGaN 


VEGETABLES 


FRUIT PRODUC 


We receive and sell, in car loads or smaller lots, 
all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DAI- 
RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 
References, etc., free upon application. Address 
No. 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a. 


SOMERS, BROTHER & Co. 


Estab ished 1866. 
HinsmM WALTZ 


SWOPE, HUCHES, | Jouy Bensrzan. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


live Slock Gommission Merchanls, 


No. 4 Excnange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, «= N. Y. 


20 Acres Rich, Level Farm Land, 


free from rocks and swamps, and especially adapted 
for truck, fruit, cotton and tobacco ralsing, for $300, 
payable $10 down and $1 or mure weekly. Convenient 
to great eastern markets, in thickly settled section of 
Virginia. Genial climate all year. Splendid water, 
schools, churches, stores, mills, and desirable neigh- 
bors. Deed free and title guaranteed. No malaria, 
mosquitoes, biizzards or floods. Taxes and freight 
rates low. For further inf»rmation write to 
D. L. RISLEY. 211 S. 10th St., Philudelphia Pa. 


FARM $15 to 835 PER ACRE. Good 

soil and water. Bought in hard 
times for cash. For sale on easy terms. No 
agents. THE RECORD COMPANY, Sioux City, Iowa. 
FOR SALE. heari of the Red River Valley 
For particulars, inquire of 


TOL I ANE EES UR OS 
W. D. Hopagson, care First Nat'l Bank, Fargo, N. D. 


Marshall’s 
































JOHN HUGHES. 














Choice improved lands in the 
















Catarrh 
Snuff. . 


has never been equalied forthe instant relief of 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 
Deafness, restores lost sense ofsmell. Sixty Pare 
r bottle 


SOUTHERN TW A@ 


HOMES IN TEXAS 


in the celebrated Coast Country. Cheap and on reason- 
able terms, fruit, vegetable and field crop farms. Great 





on the:market. All owas sell it. 25¢ 
¥.C. KEIT 





roduction. t markets. Div crops. 
Too via Frisco Line from St. Louls. (For land 
literature, ma: rsion rates and full information, 


tu ps, excu 
write N 
SPER AMURIOAN LAND SOME ARV 


JACKSON 3 TUMBLER PADLOCKS. 


In the “Jackson” there are 3 levers, and 
the fitting is fine. In all details of con- 
struction, finish, action, security and dura- 
bility, the ‘Jackson’? Padlocks combine 
greater merits than can be had in any 
other lock. With the FARMER one year, 
steel lock with 2 ~— for only $1.20; or 
brass lock and the FARMER one year for 
$1.30. Sent by mail, postage paid. 








We do not Recommend 











Operation by Children 
, “=a But They Do It!! 


It is worthy of note the number 
who make statements like the 
following about our 


) Improved U. 5. 
Separator. 


“My 8-year-old girl can start it and 
itto soturns.” S,. N. SHERMAN, 
Meckville, Pa., Jan. 9, 1897. 


“Itis only: good exercise, for it almost 

runs itself,” say Fannie and Nora 

Hartzler, aged 15 and 13, respectively. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, July 1, 1896. 


** My boy, 11 years old, takes all care 
of it now.” Joun L, Barter. 
Sac City, Aug. 27, 1896. 


‘* My boy of 7 frequently teases to turn the crank, it runs so easily,” 
J. H, Brown, Ag’l Ed, Michigan Farmer, Climax, Mich., Nov. 4, 1895. 
‘*Our daughter, 1: years old, adjusts, and even turns the machine for a considerable length 


of time.’’ 


W. K, Feruerotr, Jacksonville, Pa., March 26, 1896; 





Our Claim is Full Capacity — Clean Skimming — Easy Running. 
CATALOGUES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
Live, HusTLina AGENTS WANTED. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 





uanted. 


PILES 


DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINTMENT 


Blind, Bleeding and Itching Piles. 
allays the itching at once, gives instant relief. Eve 
a by druggists. Sent by mail on receip 
cents and $1.00 per box. 


Isa Sure 
Cure for 
It absorbs the tumors, 
box is war- 
of price, 30 


LIAMS MFG. CO., Props., Cleveland, Ohio. 





RHEUMATISM 





Permanently 





cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. 
tent free on mention Of this Magazine. THE DR. WHITEHAL 









best. Sample 
Bend, yf nd, 





- The latest, surest and 
L MEGRIMINE CO., South 
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orticultural. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
WESTERN N.: Y. HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 





(Concluded from last week.) 

We continue the report of the proceed- 
ings of the, Western N. Y. Horticultural 
Society, at its last annual meeting: 

Dr. C. C. Caldwell, professor of chemistry 
at Cornell University, in his address, ‘Ex- 
periments in fertilizing fruits,” alluded to 
the good results which might be obtained 
by farmers if they were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the latest chemical research, 
and the greater degree of efficiency of their 
ground when properly treated. He men- 
tioned a very novel method of fertilization 
described ina recent German journal; the 
plant food instead of being put into the soil 
is put in a hole in the tree, just above the 
ground, being fed by tubes connecting with 
a small galvanized iron tank. As a fall 
manuring, he suggested the use of “Basic 
Slag.” ‘This is a form of phosphate fertil- 
izer which can be purchased ata very low 
price. It is not in very general use abroad, 
and Prof. Caldwell prophesied that it 
would sooner or later come into use in this 
country. Itis very widely known in Ger- 
many, and, as is very well known, things 
are more carefully inspected there than in 
most places, and only adopted when proven 
to be economical and advantageous. 

In speaking of the value of crimson clo- 
ver as a fertilizer, the question was asked 
how to make a uniform growth where land 
was dotted with hard knolls. The reply 
was that the application of a little stable 
manure on these hard spots would result 
in a fine growth of clover. 

In reply to the question, ‘‘What five 
kinds of pears are best for market to cover 
fall and winter demands,” the Society de- 
cided upon the Anjou, Bartlett, Keiffer, 
Duchess, Clarigeau and Fairgold. 

From a very valuable paper on ‘“Thin- 
ning Apples,” by Mr. 8. A. Beech, we make 
the following extracts: The experiments 
mentioned in the paper, were undertaken 
at the suggestion and under the direction 
of Mr. Willard. In these experiments 
great precautions were taken for the com- 

arison of results from the different tests. 

n the first place, the trees employed in the 
test were divided into different classes— 
those which were to be trimmed, and 
others of the same kind, standing along- 
side, which were to be left, for the purpose 
of comparison, untrimmed. In all in- 
stances two trees were taken of one vari- 
ety and similarly located, one being sub- 
jected to thinning and the other left. 
After the trees were thus paired off, three 
methods of thinning were employed. 

With method No. 1, all wormy and knot- 
ty fruit was taken off, and all that was in- 
ferior in size, or that had not been well 
pollenated. All such fruit was taken off 
and the clusters thinned to a single fruit. 
With the second method the same process 
was repeated leaving, however, no apples 
closer than four inches. With the third 
method the same process was repeated, but 
no apples were left closer than six inches. 

The sixteen trees included in the number 
experimented on, belonged to three vari- 
eties—the Greening, Baldwin and Hub- 
bardston. ‘The Baidwins and Greenings 
were 25 years old, the Hubbardston thirty. 
The Baldwins thinned according to the 
first method gave 16 per cent less fruit, but 
10 per cent more first-class fruit than the 
corresponding trees  untbinned. The 
Baidwins,thinned to four inches apart,gave 
22 per cent more-first-class fruit. (We took 
off a little more than a quarter of the fruit, 
and increased the yield of first-class fruit 
almost a Quarter.) 

With the third method—this was tried 
entirely with the Hubbardston—we got 25 
per cent less fruit and 17 per cent more 
first-class fruit than on the unthinned 
trees. 

The Greenings were heavily loaded the 
previous year (1895), and so they set just a 
—_ fair crop and did not need much thin- 
ning. 

According to’the second method—four 
inches apart—they gave six per cent more 
fruit, and 10 per cent more first-class fruit 
than the corresponding trees unthinned. 

In all of these tests, the picked fruit gave 
about a bushel of culls. with the thinned 
trees, as compared with three bushels of 
culls from the trees that were not thinned. 
Where the fruit was thinned the drops 
were fewer and better, and all grades of 
fruit were clearly superior,in size and color. 
This brings out an important matter which 
we would do well to consider, that the 
coloring of the fruit does not depend en- 
tirely on the amount of sun that strikes it. 
Here we had corresponding trees, and 
where we reduced the amount of demand 
on the plant food, we increased the amount 
of color, showing that the color is influ- 
enced,to some extent at least,by the supply 
of food available for developing the fruit. 

In sorting, the first grade included no 
apples less than 2} inches in diameter, and 
the proportion which measured 2 inches 
was larger where the fruit was thinned 
than where it was not, so that grade No. 2 
from the trees thinned was much better 
than grade No. 2 from trees not thinned. 

The fruit has not yet been sold, but it is 
estimated that the fruit from the trees 
thinned would sell in the market for from 
10 to 15 per ceut more than the fruit not 
thinned. 

The second method of thinning (leaving 
no apples less than four inches apart) 

roved even superior to the first method, 
eaving only one apple in the cluster, to 
more than pay for the cost of the extra 
labor. If you are going to thin at all, it 





pays to put in enough extra time to make a 
good job. It is too early yet to say much 
about the effect of the thinning in this case 
on the crop for next season, but the experi- 
ment has progressed far enough already to 
show @ very marked improvement in the 
size, color and quality of the fruit, resulting 
from thinning overloaded trees. While these 
results are remarkable, it cannot be claim- 
ed that they are surprising, or that experi- 
ments were necessary for the domonstra- 
tion. ‘The question ,remaining to be 
determined is, whether it is possible to 
control the productive energies of the trees 
so that they will usually bear every year or 
every alternate year,and if so, whether the 
results, judged by a money value, will war- 
rant the expense of the labor. 


It is generally recognized that thinning 
peaches and pears makes a great deal of 
difference in the size and color of the fruit 
which remains, and there is no reason for 
supposing apples to be an exception to the 
rule. On the contrary, observation and ex- 
perience teach that with apples, as with 
other fruits, the overloaded tree cannot 
mature so large an amount of large, finely 
colored fruitas one which bears a moderate 
crop, other conditions being the same. The 
record of 1896 is poor prices and broken 
down trees. The prospect for 1897 is barren 
trees and good prices. Is it not, then, an 
open question whether thinning apples 
would help to prevent such conditions in 
the future? Would it not have been better 
if half of the second-class apples, and prac- 
tically all of the culls had been taken from 
the trees in the first place? If this had 
been done throughout the apple-growing 
section of the State, half the second-class 
apples grown in New York would have been 
marketed, the glut would have been avoid- 
ed and prices maintained. The remaining 
crop would have been exceptionally fine 
and of material helpin finding good mar- 
kets in succeeding years. Having excep- 
tional foliage in 1896, and a good growing 
season, it is reasonable to expect that the 
thinned trees would have provided a good 
crop for the succeeding year. 

Did you keep an account, so that you 

know the price of ordinary day labor per 
bushel, to thin those trees? 
. Yes, we kept account of all those 
things. We find it takes twice as long to 
thin in the best way, take the thinning and 
picking together, as it does to simply pick 
the fruit. You have to go into the orchard 
twice,and it practically amounts to another 
picking to go over the trees as we did. It 
seems to me that children, with a platform 
on @& wagon with steps, could thin 
a large amount of the fruit that ought 
to come off in a comparatively short time 
and with little expense. 

Q. Don’t it require more judgment than 
children would be likely to have? 

A. I think not,ifdirected by acompetent 
man. A child can tell the difference be- 
tween a good apple and a poor one if you 
put a plateful before him. 


Mr. Willard—It was through a consulta- 
tion I had with Prof. Beech that we were 
led into this work. I believe it to be a 
practical line of work for our experiment 
Station to take hold of, with a view of ob- 
taining results which would determine 
whether or not thinning ean be practiced 
with economy. As a result of these ex- 
periments, what have we? I examined 
these trees before the fruit was taken off, 
last fall, very carefully, and came to this 
conclusion: In the first place, we have an 
improvement in color and quality, and 
have, probably, on those trees that were 
thinned down to six inches, a crop in sight 
for another year. It looks very much like 
it at least, so far as Iam able tojudge. In 
addition to this, we have avoided the 
excess of tax upon those trees, result- 
ing from the effort of nature to perfect 
the entire crop, and we all understand 
pretty well that it is nature’s effort at re- 
production—the development of these seeds 


.~ that makes the strain upon the tree, and 


thatit takes out of the soil what it costs us 
money to put back. So we see we havea 
positive gain in four directions; that makes 
it a practical question whether or not we 
are to thin our apples trees in the future. 
It would pay to go and get a manufacturer 
of rakes to make us some fine tooth rakes, 
and then to have taken every other row of 
these Baldwins pulling the fruit off clean, 
and then reduced the cropon the remaining 
trees ‘one half, for we would have had more 
money in our pockets than we have to-day 
and an average fruit crop in sight for 
another year. 

Mr. J. D. Colmer testified to the truth of 
Mr. Willard’s statements, and cited his 
own experience. He said that for four 
years past he had practiced thinning and 
pruning his — trees, with most satisfac- 
tory results. hat this last year he had 
1,000 barrels, which he sold at $1.35 per bar- 
rel. 

Q. How did you do the thinning? 

A. I stayed on the ground jmyself, and 
reached as far as 1 could, and had two men 
go up on ladders, men who were azcustom- 
ed to the work and could pick with both 
hands. We could have saved time and 
money if, when we trimmed the trees, we 
had done more of the thinning. 


Mr. Huston claimed that he was the only 
man in Yates county who knew how to ma- 
nure a tree. He said a professor at Cornell, 
to whom he once explained his method, 
had said that he would as soon think of 
putting oats around a horse’s legs,to feed it, 
as to put manure around the trunk of a 
tree (which is his njethod). But he thought 
his harvests for the past several years 
justified him in holding to his theory. He 
said that in 1895 he picked 4,000 barrels, and 
this year 5,000. 

Prof. Roberts, of Cornell—It seems to me 
that the question of the economy of thin- 
ning has been pretty well settled in Cali- 
fornia. I foundin the Sacramento Valley 
Chinamen trimming peaches. They re- 
ceived $1 a day, and trimmed about ten 





trees a day. For the apples, they took a 
day for about seven trees. It averaged 
ten or twelve cents a tree. The added 
price on one barrel of apples or one crate of 
peaches, will pay twice over for the cost of 
this. I came home from California and at- 
tended a State fair at Syracuse, and there 
I saw those peaches from the California or- 
chards retailing on one of the streets at 
five cents apiece, and our own unthinned 
fruit going begging in the market at five 
for one cent. 

Prof. Roberts asserts,—and in a very in- 
teresting paper, citing quite conclusive ex- 
periments,—attempts to demonstrate that, 
99 times out of a hundred, plants and trees 
fail to give a maximum yield for want of 
sufficient moisture rather than for want of 
plant food in the soil. He recommends 
tile-drains underneath the soil. ‘Give the 
earth all the moisture it wants, and the 
crop is doubled and tripled. We have not 
paid sufficient attention to making a reser- 
voir of the soil for conserving the moisture. 
The soil should form a vast reservoir for the 
storage of moisture—not water. Plants 
want, not water but moisture. He also 
stated that he had decided, from the re- 
sults of many and varied experiments, that 
there was no mulch comparable to earth 
mulch. Corn, he said, should be cultivated 
deep, at first, and then lightened up. If 
potatoes grow very large and hollow, this 
may be overcome by conserving the mois- 
ture and using land not quite so Heh. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


BLACKBERRIES. 





This is one of the varieties of fruit which 
is not now crowding the market. For many 
years the wild berries covering hundreds of 
acres of thenorthern part of the State flood- 
ed the markets of every village and city, 
coming in carloads and finding a ready sale 
everywhere; but the past five years of ex- 
cessive drouth and frightful forest fires 
have wiped them all out, and the markets 
are not supplied in any section. 

The failures of cultivated berries have 
arisen out of a lack of knowledge of the 


habits and requirements of the plant. 
Blackberries set several times as much fruit 
as they can mature and this is a desirable 
thing, provided it is restricted, but left un- 
restricted they fruit themselves to death. 

The wild berries are seedlings which on- 
ly flourish a few Fr iy giving but one or 
two good crops and die of exhaustion, and 
other seedlings come to take their places; 
and yet a plantation properly cared for will 
last and fruit:heavily from fifteen to twenty 
years. 

The requirements for success may be 
summed up as follows: The variety 
should be hardy, and yet this often depends 
as much on methods of propagation and 
culture as on the variety itself. ‘I'he root 
growth of the blackberry is peculiar. They 
branch comparatively little but grow by 
extending the roots, often reaching out 
several rods,while near the plant where cul- 
tivating is done and fertilizing applied few 
feeding roots will be found. 

This will be found to be the condition 
where sucker plants have been taken up in 
the spring and given no time to callous or to 
prepare for emitting new roots; these bring 
only a few roots when planted and, growth 
starting at once, the foliage absorbs the 
strength of theroots and few new ones 
start out. The sap having to pass through 
these long roots innumerable suckers are 
sent up, absorbing the strength of the plant 
set heavily with fruit, and if nothing is 
done to conserve moisture its usefulness is 
soon ended. To overcome this, plants should 
be propagated by root cuttings, from those 
known to be entirely hardy and which pro- 
duce the ideal fruit, and after a year in the 
nursery row should be taken up in the fall 
and kept through the winter so that in- 
numerable callouses would form all along 
the sides and ends of every root. A callous 
isa preparation to emit a root and these 
will form in great numbers while the plant 
is entirely dormant, and when the plant is 
set in the spring,the ca]louses being already 
formed,roots start in great numbers and fill 
the ground in all directions, occupying the 
space all around the plant so we can now 
conserve moisture by tillage and apply fer- 
tilizer where the feeding roots are found. 
The sucker nuisance is largely avoided be- 
cause the foliage of the plant is so near the 
feeding roots. 

The cultivator and pruning shears have 
more to do with hardiness and productive- 
ness than anything else; as a rule growers 
do not prune close enough but allow the 
bush to overbear, and this, aided by the 
summer’s drouth, soon ends the usefulness 
of the patch. The cultivator should start as 
early in the spring as possible, and the 
ground should be stirred after every rain, 
and at least once a week until the fal! rains 
come; cultivate after every picking because 
the feet of the pickers pack the ground 
down hard, making capillary action to the 
surface perfect, and the water passes out 
with the greatest freedom; the ground soon 
dries out and the berries shrink, losing 
their flavor and size. Don’t imagine you 
are throwing away work in this thorough 
tillage;it will pay you better than anything 
else you can do to keep the cultivator go- 
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GRASS SEED For LIGHT SOILS, 
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“HENDERSON” GRASS SEED For LAWNS 


Our AMERICAN FARMERS’ MANUAL for 
1897, 32 pages, devoted entirely to Seeds for the Farm, 
mailed free on application. Correspondence invited. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 
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FERRYS 


Always the best. 


For sale everywhere, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit. Mich. 
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alzer’s Seedsgrow and produce! 

fats Breider, Mishicott, Wis., natonte ed 
the world growing 173 bu. of Salzer’s Silver. 
Bing Barley per acre. Don't you believe 
it? Just write him. In order to gain, in 
1897, 100,000 new customers, we send on trial 
10 DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR 10c. 
pkgs. of new and rare farm seeds, includ- 
ing above Barley, Teosinte, Giant Spurry, 
Sand Vetch, “40c. Wheat,” etc., sceeerey 

worth $10, to get a start, including our 
great seed catalog, all postpaid, for 
10 cents. Catalog alone, 5c. postage. 


Largest growers offarmseedsand 4 
tat 5(81.50 a bbl) in the world, ayy 

85 pkgs. earliest vegetable 
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ES At Very Low Prices. 
Send now for Free Catalogue. 
Established 1869 150 ACRES, 


THE GEO. A. SWEET NURSERY CO., 


Box 1371, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


PRICES TALE. 


Apple, 4c.; Std. Pear, 5c. up; Peach, 2c. up; 
Plum, Cherry, etc., at equaily low raves. Straw- 
berry Plants, $1.25 per M.up. Every.hine for the 
Fruit Grower. Healthy, true to name. The Best 
all Brass Spray Pump in the world, $2.75. FARMER 
readers should write wet: 

NEIL, THE NORSERYMAN, Laporte, Ind. 


mn 
1,000 Peach Trees 270,722" 
2 to 3 ft., mostly branched, with freight prepaid to 
any station east of Miss. River for $20: or 500 for 
$11.50. Sample prepaid, 25c. Other sized trees propor- 
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ing and pull out every sucker which comes 
up outside the straight row. The entire 
surface must be stirred; it will not do to let 
the row spread out until a streak two feet 
wide remains uncultivated as is very gen- 
erally the case. 

The better way is to puta good stout well- 
braced post at the end of the row and 
stretch a No. 9 wire, about three feet and a 
half high, supporting it by light stakes 
about every forty feet,and then from alittle 
willow patch growing in some fence corner 
~ small shoots for tying the canes to the 
wire. 

The labor of putting up the wire and 
tying the canes, spreading them out fan 
shaped so the leaves can come in contact 
with the light and air, giving perfect as- 
similation and thus greater perfection of 
fruit and at the same time giving perfect 
facilities for cultivating, is the best in- 
vestment that can be made in the black- 
berry patch. 

The shaking off of the fruit by the wind 
is almost entirely avoided, enabling you _ to 
allow it toremain until fully ripe and de- 
liciously sweet and the picking can be done 
for one-half what it costs to search among 
the tangled bushes as they are usually 
grown. 

Start your plantations right, cultivate, 
prune and manage your bushes in this way 
and you will hear of no more failures 
in blackberry growing. R. M. KELLOGG. 

St. JosEPH Co., Mich. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT NOTES. 





One of the questions of interest to the 
novice at fruit-growing is that of mulching. 
What is the object, what kind of material 
should be used, and when should it be 
applied? There have been various attempts 
to answer this question, and much has been 


said that has been of no value at all, if it 
has not been an injury. A practice that 
will do in one locality may not do in an- 
other, and there are many conditions to be 
considered, but when advice is given on 
this, as well as on many other subjects, itis 
apt to be of such an indefinite nature as to 
make the application an uncertainty in its 
results. ° 

One important use of mulch is as a winter 
protection. With strawberries this should 
not be lost sight of, but it snould be under- 
stood what is meant by a winter protection. 
Strawberry men Say thatitis not the cold 
which they fear in this climate, but the 
alternate freezing and thawing. They 
prefer tospread on the mulch after the 
ground has become firmly frozen in the late 
fall or early winter, so as to keep it in that 
condition. If the snow comes early and 
remains it makes a good mulch of itself. 

The importance of a mulch in the spring 
and summer,till after the berries have been 
picked, is too obvious to need more than 
mere mention. After the crop has been 
gathered there are two methods of treat- 
ment, each of which has its strong advo- 
cates, The less laborious way is to mow 
the vines close to the ground. Then set 
fire to the whole mass of leaves, mulch and 
such weeds as have sprung up, but some- 
times the plants are injured by getting 
burned too close in the crown. The more 
cautious turn under the mulch and weeds 
in the rows by shallow plowing, then 
cultivate. A third method might be men- 
tioned, that of plowing the whole field after 
one year of fruiting, and nsing the ground 
for beans, cabbages or some other late crop. 

As to the best material for a mulch there 
is a difference of opinion. Wheat straw is 
one of the best materials. We prefer it to 
rye because a little better to handle. Oat 
straw is good, though we have heard of one 
instance in which it was used where there- 
sult was a crop of grain instead of berries, 
but ordinarily we would not have much fear 
of that. Leaves are sometimes recommend- 
ed, but we fail to see much value in them 
where straw can be obtained at a reason- 
able cost. ‘They are too easily blown away 
unless covered with something to hold them. 
Buckwheat straw is preferred by some to 
wheat straw, but by others it is considered 
one of the worst materials that can be used. 
The objection is that it packs down upon 
the plants too much, but if the coarse straw 
is used, avoiding that which is filled with 
chaff, we see no reason why it should not 
give satisfaction. Atleast we have found 
experienced fruit growers who buy it to use 
in preference to the wheat straw produced 
at home. Clover straw or chaff we have 
heard condemned as “rank poison to plant 
and flower,’’ but unless these materials be- 
come more abundant than they have been 
during several years, we shall have no 
anxiety for their ill effects on our straw- 
berries. 

We are often advised to mulch raspberries 
«nd other bushes, by horticultural writers, 
but in the majority of cases they probably 
do not stop to consider the difficulties of 
getting material among the plants. Where 
afew are grown in the garden it may be 
well. Oats sown among the bushes in the 
late summer or fall will afford considerable 
protection, and:so will the summer grasses 
and weeds if allowed to grow. It is a ques- 
tion with us whether in a dry season a 
growth of vegetation around the bushes will 
not cause more injury by exhausting the 
moisture than benefit as a winter protec- 
tion, but that depends so much upon other 
conditions that we are still far from a satis- 
factory answer. 

* s * 

One source of black knot should not be 
neglected, and that is the wild cherry. Al- 
though this disease is not so bad as people 
were led to believe some years ago, never- 
theless, no pains should be spared to rid 
the country of it. In the winter, when 
most of the mischief has been done, it can 
be easily seen and cut out. This is better 





than nothing, but it is much better to keep 
close watch of the trees during the summer 
and cut out the knot while it is still green, 
though hard to tind. After cutting out the 
knot we apply linseed oil or some kind of 
aint to the wound, which prevents spores 
rom growing there. There are two crops 
of spores, we are told; one matures in the 
winter and the other in early ——. 


THAYER’S BERRY BULLETIN FOR 
MARCH. 








In preparing ground for the garden, care- 
fully consider the condition of the soil and 
the needs ot the plant. Fertility is plant 
food and the soil must contain nitrogen, 
potash, phosphate, humus and moisture in 
liberal quantities to fully supply the needs 
of the plants. Good barnyard manure, 
worked into the soil, and wood ashes 
applied as a top dressing, will supply these 
needs, 


Not only must the soil contain these 
food elements, but they must be thoroughly 
mixed and incorporated in the soil, to be- 
come available as plant food. ‘Therefore 
let the ground be heavily manured and 
every square inch, for a foot in depth, well 
pulverized. 

The surface should be smooth and even, 
and if the soil is very loose and light, roll 
the ground to make it firm and compact. 

Moisture is the chief element in both 
plant and fruit, and is hardest to supply at 
the time and in the manner needed. 
deep rich pulverized soil retains spring and 
summer rain, and acts as a reservoir for 
this surplus moisture, until required by 
—— in forming new roots, leaves and 
ruits. 

Compensation is the law of the soil. 
Feed and cultivate if you would have large 
products. A plant is a huge feeder and a 
hard drinker. Every little fine rootlet is a 
constant sucker, severely taxing even the 
best prepared soil for its sustenance, while 
in poorly prepared soil it literally starves 
to death. 

It has an animal nature, requiring food 
and drink as wedo. Itis almost human in 
its appreciation of good care or neglect. 
Treat plants and animals humanely and 
they will humanize you. 

A fruit plant with roots exposed to sun 
and wind will die as soon as a fish out of 
water. When received, keep cool and 
moist until set in the ground. In setting, 
trim ends ot roots and broken parts, spread 
roots out in their natural position, and 
Gee fine moist dirt firmly about them. 

ith strawberries have the dirt just even 
with crown of plant. No roots exposed, 
and no dirt over top of plant. 

The product of every plant should be 
worth a dollar. in setting it out be as 
careful as you would in saving dollars. 

Cultivate, hoe or rake around plants 
immediately after setting and every few 
days thereafter throughout the season. 


Spraying Fruits a Necessity. 


We believe that the most practical and perfect 
sprayers are the ‘‘Daisy”’ line of double-acting force 
pumps, manufactured 4 W. M. Johnston & Co., 
Canton, Ohio. The firm has six styles of sprayers 
that suit all purposes, and the prices suit all pocket- 
books. ‘The low prices of these goods should insure 
a very large demand for them. Anyone can obtain 
a catalogue of the ‘‘Daisy’’ Sprayers by sending 
name and address to the manufacturers and men- 
tioning this paper. 











WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MiIcHIG¢AN 


FRUIT TREES. 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 

We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, etc., etc. 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by doing xo. 


L. G. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CHOICE «STRAWBERRIES 


Se BARGAINS IN PLANTS ron AND FIELD 
CATALOGUE FREE TO ‘ALL: 
C. N. FLANSBURGH, LESLIE, Mic 


PEACH TR Fine, healthy stock, by 

a 100 or car load lots, for 

spring 97. Grown on new 

land; the best I ever raised, Low prices Address 
JOSIAH A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, PA. 


BERRY PLANT. right prices. 


Catalogue _G, with remarks on Berry Growing 
free. R J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mich. 
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THINK OF THE 
LITTLE THINGS 


about the house that would be ime 
. proved by being painted. Painting 
is not the hard work it used to be. You can get 
just the color you want, mixed, ready to use, and no 
matching of colors, no fussing, no trouble. Open the can, 
stir the paint, dip in the brush and go to painting. In the time it took 
to mix paints, by the old methods, you can now have the work well finished. 
One kind of paint will not do for a house, table, buggy and a bath tub any 
more than one kind of cloth would answer for all sorts of clothing. 
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g> THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS are made for all purposes. Not 
ie }} one paint for all surfaces, but a different paint for each a a 
WH THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS FAMILY PAINT 5, (229° for, Cupboards, 
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It has an oil finish that can be washed. It is made in twenty-one colors. 


Our booklet ** Paint Points ’’ is a good thing for you to have. It tells 
many interesting things about paints—good and bad paints. It tells what to 
paint and how to paintit. Itis free. A postal will bring it. 
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Wikies To prove it to your satisfaction, we make this special offer : 
Yellow Globe TO M F F OLK S > 
Danvers Onion e e \. 
5 Lbs. $3.00, 


One packet each of Six Sterling Vege~- 
tables sent, postpaid for 15 CENTS. 


New Cardinal Beet. — Most desirable in 
shape and color; very early; cooks dark red. ~ 

Evergreen Cucumber.—Color, deep green; 
desirable either for slicing or for pickling. 
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superior quality and color; crisp and tender. 
Southport Yellow Globe Onion. — Hand- 
some in appearence; large size. Fine flavor. 
Early White Box Radish.—One of the very 
best white turnip radishes; brittle and luscious. 
Ignotum Tomato. — Very productive; good 
size; smooth and solid. Always in demand. 


One large packet of each of the above 
(six varieties in all) only 15 cents, postpaid; 
and is an offer no Michigan Farmer reader 
having a garden should fail to accept. 


©ur New Catalogue is pronounced the gem seed book of the year. If 
you have not already received a copy, write for it at once; it is free to all who pro- 
pose to garden in 1897. It contains everything good, old or new, in Vegetable, Field 
and Flower Seeds, Flowering Plants, Bulbs, etc., etc. You need it, no matter if you 
purchase 10 cents worth or $10.00 worth of seeds and plants. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, !7" FILBERT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ruit Growers Needs 


is our special study—supplying them, our sole business. Have you need of 


small fruits, fruit or ornamental trees, vines, roses? Our stock is 
the largest and fullest in the United States; our prices the lowest. All of the best old 
varieties, the choicest of the new kinds—many sorts exclusively ours. Great reduction 
on large lots—estimates furnished upon application. 
Send for complete illustrated catalogue and learn how you may save 60 per cent. 


REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 
-LDORADO BLACKBERRY! 


1849 ~VICK'S FLORAL GUIDE ~ 1897 | 


Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable, 


THE GUIDE 
and your Choice 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers 
and Vegetables, and is up to date on these subjects, for 3 months, the Guide and One 
packet of Seeds (named above) for 25 cents, 


Every tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a coupon good for 60 cents’ worth of Seed free 


morass ries? JAMES VICK'S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
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Fruit crates and baskets. 
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Japan Morning Glory, or Pansy Choice mixed, for iL) CTS. 


One packet either Wonderful Branching Aster, New 
\s packets 25c., three packets 30c, Full retail price 45 cts, 





Hardy and in great assort- 
Beautiful Evargreens. ment. Sptendil peneral nur- 
sery stock, including Shade & Ornamental Trees, Hedge 
Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Etc. If you’re wise you'll get our price before ordering 
elsewhere. Catalogue free. vergreen Nursery 
Co.,Evergreen, Wis. (Successors to George Pinney. 


packet of Flower Seeds free 





BERRY PLANTS #29 2022. 
Low prices. Best plants. “How to Succeed 
with Berries,” a 2 ye FPEE. Write now. 


- WOOLL, Elsie. Mich. 





Saree Seed Potatoes, 30 varieties, in bu. or car lots; 
4new varieties of corn and oats that make large 
yields. A present for every M. F. reader. Prices low 
Catalog free. C.C. BRAWLEY, New Madison, Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, AU) qating vant: 
sand. All kinds small fruit plants cheap. 
DRESSER’S FRUIT FARM, Jonesville, Mich. 


CARMAN No.3 $9 50 

SEED POTATOES @ per bhi 
farly Harvest, Carman No. 1., Sir William, $2.50 bbl. 
Rutland Rose, Early Northern, Adirondac, $2.25 bbl, 
ill the new and choice varieties, at lowest prices. 
fend forOatalog. NORTHERN SEED C0. ,ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
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Leading American Seed Catalog, 
Be sure and send your address on a postal card for R. M. Kellogg’s New Booklet 


GREAT GROPS or SMALL FRUITS 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Philadelphia. 
AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
It will be sent free to all readers of the MICHIGAN FARMER. It has been revised and 
contains more practical information than any other book ever published on the subject. 


Address R, M. KELLOGG, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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tat bear 200 to 300 bushels berries to the 
acre are grown and sold by us, NO AGENTS, 
We ship freshly dug _ plants direct from 
our soil to 8. A. Thi 


Wo are th ‘Largest North 
e e are the Largest Northern 
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iE Big Berries and Lots of Them are Grown” and New Price List Fre 
Growers devoting over 100 acres to Berries and Berry Plants. THAYER 
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range Department. 


Our Morro:—The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.”’ 








Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MicH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 


OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 





Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. : 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor; 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. : 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coidwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsiianti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 

Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 

Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 

Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington, D.C. 

Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 

Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 

Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 

N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 








OLEOMARGARINE. 





Oleomargarine is arecognized commercial 
product. But it has come into serious com- 
petition with butter and has aroused the 
antagonism of all who make butter. Asa 
result most States have enacted certain 
laws directed against oleomargarine. A 
few States we believe have prohibited its 
sale, a few have passed laws compelling it 
to be colored some distinguishing color, as 
pink, and many States have passed a law 
prohibiting the coloring of oleomargarine 
yellow. This last position has been carried 
to the United States Supreme Court and 
the validity of the law sustained. Not 
only that but one of the Justices stated in 
so many werds that butter is the natural 
product, that oleomargarine is a product 
manufactured for the purpose of taking 
the place of butter, and that the people 
have a right to be protected from being im- 
posed upon by the imitation. 

The position of the Grange upon this sub- 

ject is that a law prohibiting the coloring 
of oleomargarine yellow to imitate butter 
is the most practical and the most just 
means of dealing with this question. We 
question the policy and the right to prohib- 
it the sale of oleomargarine when it is 
properly made; we doubt the wisdom of 
compelling it to be colored pink, which 
would practically prohibit its sale. But it 
seems to us that there is justification in 
prohibiting the yellow color. At the same 
time we cannot go so far as some dairy en- 
thusiasts seem to do and argue that simply 
because oleomargarine competes with but- 
ter, therefore we should prohibit the color- 
ing. The question is, does the coloring of 
oleomargarine yellow deceive people who de- 
sire to eat or purchase butter and who 
would not make the purchase or eat the 
product if they knew it was oleomargarine. 
In other words the justification of this 
measure rests on a question of fact. Those 
who are authority on the subject say that 
there is no question of doubt about the fact 
that thousands of pounds of oleomar- 
garine are sold as and for butter. This is 
fraud and should be prohibited. The best 
way to prohibit it is to prohibit the color- 
ing; then -there can be no deception. If 
people want oleomargarine rather than 
butter they can haveit. It is no argument 
against this measure to say that butter is 
colored; the natural color of butter, made 
under the best conditions, is yellow and 
people demand that color. Everybody un- 
derstands this and nobody is deceived. 

We believe it is Senator Jibb who has in- 
troduced a bill along this line. Doubtless 
with the number of farmers in the tegisla- 
ture we can have this measure passed if we 
want it passed, but we must show that we 
have an interest in the matter and must 
work intensely in its favor. We advise 
Granges and individual parties to write to 
their members of the legislature favoring 
the passage of a bill to prohibit the color- 


It is perhaps well to add a conservative 
word here. Even if this bill should become 
a law we must not expect that butter will 
immediately rise to any fancy priced figure. 
While the competition from oleomargarine 
is serious we might just as well understand 
that when relieved from this competition 
all the elements that go to make low priced 
butter have not been removed. There is 
no question at all but thousands of pounds 
of butter are made in this State which, 
when it comes to market, is not fit for use; 
there are other thousands of pounds of 
butter which is only of medium quality, 
being fairly palatable and yet far from first 
grade. There are thousands of cows in 
Michigan from which farmers are trying to 
obtain profitable results in butter making 
that are losing money to their owners 
every day they are milked. So that with 
the competition of oleomargarine out of the 
way it still will remain true that our butter 
makers will have their salvation to a large 
extent in their own hands. The best way 
to make more money with butter is to pro- 
duce it more cheaply and to make it of a 
better quality. 


GRANGE NEWS. 


[We want news from every Grange in the State. 
News must be in Editor’s hands by Monday noon 
at latest.] 

RESOLVED, By Battle Creek Grange No. 
66, that we are in favor of the repeal of the 
law requiring the collection of farm statis- 
ticS.--FRANK MINGES, Sec. 


WoopARD LAKE GRANGE No. 190 passed 
resolutions of respect to the memory of Bro. 
L. J. Mosher, whom they recently lost by 
death. Bro. Mosher was a charter member 
of the Grange (1873) and up to the time of 
his last sickness was a faithful worker and 
wise counselor. 


GRATTAN GRANGE No. 170 mourns the 

loss of their Worthy Chaplain, Wm. C. 

Slayton who died Feb. 9, 1897. The deceas- 

ed was 73 years of age and a charter mem- 

ber of said Grange. 
MRS. LAURA CLEMONS. 

MR. & MRS. JOHN COWEN. { Com. 


CAPITOL GRANGE No. 540 hela, on Feb. 
20th, exercises appropriate to Washington’s 
birthday. We were disappointed in some 
of our program, but had several papers 
read regarding Washington and his wife, 
intermingled with patriotic songs. After 
program, popcorn and apples were served, 
and a general social time indulged. About 
60 were present, many being in costumes of 
a century ago or less. 


Tue officers of LaFayette Grange No. 
92 were installed by Bro. H. D. Platt and 
Sister E. A. Campbell, of Ypsilanti, at their 
meeting held at the Lima town hall, Feb. 
11, which was well attended. ‘The lecture 
of Sister Campbell was very interesting and 
instructive and it is hoped that the good 
seed sown will bring forth good fruits in 
due season. Bro. Platt also gave us a good 
talk on what the Grange has done and is 
doing at present. The people of this vicinity 
not being posted on Grange work, the ideas 
were new to them and they were very much 
interested in his remarks. The Lima 
orchestra furnished a partof the good music. 


GRATTAN GRANGE is booming. The even- 
ing of Feb, 18, we conferred the first and 
second degrees on six candidates, all ladies, 
and reinstated four. Have seven petitions 
to be acted upon, and we hear of several 
more who wish to join our mystic circle, 
besides more reinstatements. I tell you, we 
all feel glad that our ranks are being re- 
inforced with young and enterprising 
farmers and young people. It seems now 
we shall have someone to take up the work 
which we have tried so hard to vindicate in 
the Grange forthe benefit of the farming 
class, and we hope our labor has not been 
in vain. A Grange is what we make it,and 
is the best organization for farmers yet 
known. Long live the Grange!—MRs. KATE 
WATKINS. 


TuE meeting of the Fruit Ridge Grange 
on the 13th was largely attended, about 100 
members being present. After the regular 
order of business was passed,the sisters fur- 
nished popcorn and apples. The lecturer’s 
hour was profitable. Quotations by the 
sisters were made from favorite authors, 
followed by short comments. The object 
and uses of parliamentary law took the 
time of Seth Sanger for ten minutes. An 
equal amount of time was devoted to defin- 
ing the rights of the public and the farmers 
to highway lands adjoining the farmer’s 
premises, by Frank Peters. Questions and 
comments followed each. leven little 
girls gave kindergarten recitations, under 
the care of Mesdames Welch, Wolf and 
Tuttle. Music and selections completed 
the program. The Grange has now before 
it 17 applications for membership. The 
prospects are fair for a prosperous year in 
Grange work.—F. L. ELLIOTT, Sec. 


A LoN@ time has elapsed since anything 
from DeWitt Grange has appeared in 
your paper. For fear you may think our 
Grange is dead or sleeping I will send in a 
few lines to let you know to the contrary. 

At the first regular meeting in January’97 
the following were the principal officer 
elected: . M., Mrs. Jerome Dills; W. O., 
George Pike; W. L., Mrs. C. L. Peace; W. 
Sec’y,Mrs. Reka Lorenz. 

We have about 70 membersin good stand- 
ing. Have initiated one member this year, 
and have other applications. We have 
good meetings anda good attendance. The 
week of Christmas the Patrons began the 











ing of oleomargarine yellow. 


erection of a new barn for horses. In less 





than three weeks the barn was ready for 
use. It is 34x50 feet and is prized very 
much by those that live out of town. The 
timber was donated by a whole-souled Pa- 
tron; most of the work was donated. You 
may count on DeWitt Grange No. 459 as 
ip of the standbys.—MRs. C. L. PEARCE, 
ect. 


KALKASKA PoMONA GRANGE No. 37 met 
with Kaikaska Grange Feb. 16, in a one 
day session. The forenoon was devoted to 
reports from officers and subordinate 
Granges. All of the officers were present 
excepting L. A. S., and interesting reports 
were presented. We have three live, active 
Granges in the county, and one other that 
has good prospects of a revival in the near 
future. ‘The afternoon was given to dis- 
cussion of insurance as proposed by the 
State Grange. All were very much in favor 
of it. The State Grange executive commit- 
tee’s action in regard to the following bills 
before our legislature was discussed and 
approved: For anti-color bill; against re- 
peal of farm statistics; salary and fee bill; 
farmers’ institute bill; University appro- 
priation bill. The day was all too short for 
the business and pleasure that were crowd- 
edintoit. Inregard to the challenge of 

. W. H., of Hamilton Grange, if 
the value of a Grangeis judged by the work 
it does, and the obstacles it overcomes, and 
if the counts were given with regard to the 
per cent of membership between the several 
Granges, then, much to A. W. H’s surprise, 
the “banner” might be carried off by some 
live Grange in the northern part of the 
State that holds its meeting in a school 
house and husties because it’s built that 
way.—SsEC. 


WHITNEY GRANGE No. 513 was reorganized 
some three years ago by Brother Jason 
Woodman, and we are still alive, notwith- 
standing the excitement of the last cam- 
paign, and are in a fairly prosperous condi- 
tion. Our present master is a young manof 
fine ability and much commendable push 
and energy. Our lecturer is performing 
her duties in such an efficient manner as to 
render fairer prospects for a bright future. 
At our last regular meeting, Feb. 12th., we 
had an interesting and instructive dis- 
cussion on the topic, ‘‘What proportion of 
the general prosperity of this nation, past 
and present, is due to each of the leading 
industries of this country?’ Also two 
papers by two sisters on the topics; “What 
are the qualifications requisite in a model 
housekeeper?” which subject was admi- 
rably handled, well worth perusing by 
every housekeeper, and ‘‘How much of suc- 
cess in life depends upon little things?” 
Both were well received. We also had 
four applications for membership, and en- 
couraging indications that farmers are 
awakening to their own interests by their 
earnest inquiries of the workings of the 
Grange. 

We are admiring readers of the FARMER 
and take great interest in the Grange de- 
partment. 

We visited the Agricultural College 
while attending the State Grange and I 
must say that I was nearly infatuated.— 
MRS. N. C. KEYES. 


OXFORD GRANGE.—Bro. James Y. Clark, 
delegate to the State Grange, installed our 
ofticers and gave a very full and interesting 
report of the work of the State Grange. He 
succeeded in arousing considerable enthu- 
siasm in behalf of the objects being urged 
by the executive committee of that body. 

e said that while the work of the Grange 
was largely educational, the trade rela- 
tions under the supervision of W. M. Hor- 
ton were of ag importance and should be 
encouragec by the Patrons. 

The pure food law, the result of Grange 
agitation, was doing a good work. 

The law giving us a state statistician 
was another law that the Order had succeed- 
ed in having placed on the statute books of 
Michigan, and the operation of the law 
was proving beneficial in bringing to the 
light many wrongsin taxation and would 
result in equalizing the burdens that fall so 
heavily upon the farmers of Michigan. 
The reform measures being urged by the 
Grange and farmers’ clubs were dwelt upon 
and explained by Bro. Clark, in a manner 
that showed him to be an attentive, indus- 
trious representative. Bro. Clark is not 
only good in precept, but he practices the 
reforms advocated by the members of farm- 
ers’ organizations. As a member of the 
board of supervisors of Oakland Co., he has 
been largely instrumental in securing a ma- 
terial reduction in salaries and other county 
expenses. With such men as Bro. Clark in 
public positions, the outlook for the future 
will brighten. 


- CLINTON Co. PoMONA GRANGE met with 
South Riley Grange, Wednesday, Feb. 17th, 
and was royally enterta’ned. he attend- 
ance was fair, considering the state of the 
roads, the sleighing just disappearing. A 
splendid session is reported by all who at- 
tended. Grange opened in usual form in 
4th degree about 11 A. M. At noon acallto 
the lower hall soon filled every seat at the 
table and all did justice to the many good 
things spread thereon. At2 P.M. the fall 
of the gavel called all to their seats and a 
song was given .by South Riley Grange 
choir. The Master of South Riley Grange 
welcomed Pomona in a few well chosen 
words, to which Lecturer Henry N. Webb 
ably responded. Little Maud Sias, aged 
six years, sang a beautiful song. Select 
reading given by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Miller, instrumental music by Mrs. Sias, 
and a recitation by Mrs. E. A. Ferguson. 
The following question was submitted for 
discussion. ‘‘Who is responsible for the 
success or failure of the Grange?” Nearly 
as many ideas were presented as there were 
Patrons, but the final summing up of the 
whole business was that every member is 
responsible for the success or failure. Some 
thought Grange ought to be held every 





week to keep up an interest. I think in 





some places it is best, as did others, but in 
DeWitt, a little village that boasts of 23 dif- 
ferent societies, once in two weeks is as 
often as the Grange can meet. Instrument- 
al music by Misses Belle Chapman and 
Floy Whittaker followed. ‘‘Why should the 
Grange be perpetual?” was another question 
that was ably discussed. Many good 
reasons were given why it should be and 
why itis going to be also. Selection A. B. 
and song by DeWittGrange. One candidate 
was received in 5th degree. The next meet- 
ing of Pomona will be in April at Keystone 
Grange. We expect a large class to be in- 
itiated into the mysteries of the 5th degree. 
A vote was taken to have Bro. K 


man ig oe Chaplaia, Mrs. Estella Dills, 


Secretary, H. N. Webb, DeWitt; Gatekeep- 
er, T. Teed, Bingham; Pomona, Mrs M. D. 
Ormes, Bingham; Ceres, Mrs. John Brink, 
DeWitt; Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. J. 
N. Plowman, Bengal. 

A full attendance is a rine at Key- 
stone.—MRS. C. L. PEARCE, Lecturer. 
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GENERAL TOPIC FOR MARCH. 








FARM CROPS. 

QUESTION 1.—Is it possible or desirable 
to curtail productions in this country in 
any line of farming, and thereby raise the 
price of farm products? 

Question 2. To what extent can the 
farms of this country supply the needs of 
its inhabitants in the line of farm prod- 


ucts? 
SUGGESTIONS. 

In some sections of the country this 
question has received some consideration 
owing to the low prices of some of the 
staple agricultural products during the 
past few years. 

It is generally conceded that the supply 
and demand control the market price of 
any commodity. In someinstances a given 
product or commodity has been bought up 
by an individual or syndicate, and an arti- 
ficial price has been created by withholding 
the product or commodity from the market, 
but this does not change the rule that the 
actual supply and demand creates the 
market price except in instances where the 
market is controlled by an individual, syn- 
dicate or trust, and the people are made to 
pay more than a legitimate price for a 
given article. Public opinion has always 
been opposed to such injustice, and various 
laws, State and national, have been enact- 
ed to prevent the formation of trusts to 
create an artificial price of any commodity. 
But these Jaws have never succeeded in 
fully meeting the requirements of the case. 
It may be argued that if the farmers of the 
country organized for the purpose of cur- 
tailing production or witholding their 
products from the markets to create a 
greater demand and higher price, that they 
would also be subject to the action of these 
laws; then again it would not be within 
the province of law to compel a farmer to 
plant a given amount of land for any crop, 
nor to compel him to sell that crop against 
his will except forthe payment of debt. It 
is often the case that a syndicate or trust 
“goes to pleces’’ because some member of 
the combination will not confine himself to 
the arbitrary rules of the agreement, and 
this might be the result if all the farmers 
of the country agreed to certain iron-clad 
rules in regard to the area to be devoted to 
the production of any givencrop. Thus it 
will be seen that if it were possible to se- 
cure the agreement it might not be carried 
out. Some years ago many farmers of the 
northwest were induced to hold their 
wheat for a higher price, but as all farm- 
ers did not hold their wheat, and as all the 
wheat in the world was not grown in the 
northwest, the advice was ill timed, and 
the result a failure. With the cry of over- 
production the farmers of the south were 
advised to plant Jess cotton, but they did 
not generally follow the advice; many 
farmers, however, thought that the other 
fellows would do as advised. It would be 
desirable to plant less of any crop when- 
ever its cost exceeds its value, but it is 
difficult to look into the future and tell 
what the result will be. Under a 
conditions no one will say that it woul 
have been wise for the farmers of this 
country to have raised halfa crop of cotton 
or half a crop of wheat. 

The second part of this topic leads us to 
consider, first, the needs of the people, and 
second, the ability of the country to meet 
these needs. But few suggestions need be 
given. Inquiry should be made as to what 
articles of consumption are imported from 
other countries, and if these articles under 
any conditions can be produced in this 
country, and if so, under what conditions 
can they be produced with profit to the 
American farmers. These hints are suffi- 
clent to lead to a lively and profitable dis- 
cussion of this part of the topic. The dis- 
cussion on both parts should be reported by 
the Lecturer.—National Grange Bulletin. 





Legislation alone will not prove a pana- 
cea for all our woes. Our forefathers de- 
sired long life, peace and comfort, more 
than wealth. To-day, in too many in- 
stances, these are all sacrificed in the 
inordinate craving for wealth. Neither 
this nor all these objects are worthy of our 
highest ambition. Integrity is more than 
mon*y. Honor is more than long life and 
es. ~ Connections State Master S. O. 

owen. 





























































































































_ any more economical service. 
- us to mention a civil service measure which 
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‘Hk EDITOR’S TABLE. 





Senator Wagner 
noticed a bill which 
will cut the salary 
of the State officers, with the exception of 
the governor. He figures out a saving of 
$50,000 per annum if his measure could be 
passed. In this retrenchment’ bill some of 
the salaries fare:fixed-as follows: Govern- 
or’s private secretary, $1,500; executive 
clerk, $1,000; justices of the supreme court, 
$6,000; clerk of the supreme court, $2,000; 
supreme court reporter, $1,000; circuit 
court judges, judge of recorder's court of 
Detroit and superior court of Grand Rap- 
ids, $2,500; deputy secretary of State,$1,500; 
clerks in State department, $720; auditor 
general, $2,500; deputy auditor general, 
$1,500; four chief clerks, $1,000; other clerks 
in auditor’s office, $900; clerks in other de- 
partments, $720; railroad commissioner, 
$2,000; bank commissioner, $2,000;insurance 
commissioner, $1,500; labor commissioner, 
$1,500. The office of deputy land commis- 
sioner is abolished by the bill. We have 
for some years advocated retrenchment 
somewhat along these lines. ‘Voubtless an 
intimate study of conditions at the capitol 
would reveal wise amendments in the de- 
tails of this bill. Possibly some of the 
salaries are still left too high, and possibly 
others are not fixed high enough to insure 
the best service. There isn’t any question 
about the fact that are-organization of the 
business side of-affairs in the capitol would 
be advantageous. We have heard this 
frequently admitted by those who are 
thoroughly-familiar with conditions there 
prevailing. We should like to see this 
matter more-fully ventilated and would be 
pleased if some fair and economical re- 
adjustment could be made. 


* * 
* 


Lower Salaries in 
the Capitol. 


It must be remembered, 
however, that if salaries of 
the ordinary clerks are re- 
duced to $60-per month, there ought to be 
some assurance of at least a moderately 
sure tenure of office. Efficient clerks could 
be obtained for the sum mentioned, pro- 
vided they were as sure of retaining their 
positions as they-are in ordinary business; 
bnt unless there were some provision of 
this sort we are skeptical about the mere 
reduction of the pay preventing the same 
scramble for the positions that there is 
pow, while at the same time it would lower 
the standard of efficiency of applicants. It 
must be said of the present plan of dis- 
tributing the offices for party service, that 
the number of applicants is so large that 
usually there is no difficulty in choosing 
out from the large number very efficient 
help. We fear that simply reducing the 


Civil Service 
Reform. 


_ pay would reduce the quality of the appli- 


ecants, and we would not have in the end 
This leads 


has been noticed in:‘the legislature, provid- 
ing for a civil service commission and 
applying civil service to all cities of over 
20,000 population and all counties of over 
100,000 population, and we presume apply- 
ing it also to the State. The words “civil 
service reform” are not popular to-day in 
many circles. Possibly some of the reform 
methods as at present pursued are not of 
the best, doubtless some of the results are 
not entirely satisfactory. At the same time 
civil service reform is in the right direction. 
It is better than the spoils system. Possi- 
bly we can achieve the same results by say- 
ing that we will havea “business basis’ in 
the capitol or in public affairs rather than 
by saying that we will have “civil service 
reform.” We all recognize that State affairs 
should be on a business basis. But after 
all the general idea of civil service reform. 
is sure to prevail,and the quicker Michigan 
gets in line the better it will be for the 
taxpayers and for the citizenship of the 
State. 


* * 
* 


ve are thoroughly in 
sympathy with the 
: movement known as the 
Anti-Saloon League. Before we knew of 
its organization we were convinced that 
such a plan would be advantageous. We 
are glad that earnest and practical men 
have taken hold of the matter in Michigan. 
We have a suggestion that we believe might 
strengthen the League in its work in our 
State. We believe that if the League would 
try to secure the active co-operation of 
bodies already organized which are favor- 
able to temperance it would gainio strength. 
Our idea is that it should at present be less 
4% specific organization than a federation, 
which might gradually become asspecific 


The Anti-Saloon 
League. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


organization. There are in this State vari- 
ous organizations that have been talking 
and urging temperance for many years. 
Now if we can get these to co-operate and 
work shoulder to shoulder we can accom- 
plish more than by simply adding another 
to the list of these organizations. Possibly 
the League is trying to achieve this, but 
from what we have read of its work the fact 
is not made prominent. 
* 


* 


A short time ago 
— of the there appeared a com- 
— munication in the 


Detroit Free Press telling of a sort of a de- 
bating circle that had been established out 
in the country at some point in the State, 
at which they discussed the leading issues 
ofthe day. The writer thoughtif this plan 
were established all over the State, that 
farmers would have less reason to complain 
and would have a far better knowledge of 
great public questions affecting their inter- 
ests. The Free Press commended this plan 
editorially and urged farmers to “go and do 
likewise.” The plan itself is good and the 
editorial sanction of this shows a good spirit 
and sympathy with the farming people. 
But it may do no harm to mention the fact 
that for nearly a quarter of a century the 
Grange in Michigan has been doing this 
very thing and is doing it to-day. All over 
the more settled portions of the State there 
meet weekly, or semi-monthly, intelligent 
bodies of farmers who discuss,not only topics 
connected with the farm and farm home, 
but topics connected with our state and 
national affairs. This work has been done 
quietly but effectually. This fact explains 
why so many of our best farmers are thor- 
oughly up with the times; they owe it to 
the Grange and its opportunities. 

* * * 

At the numerous farm- 
ers’ institutes held this 
winter hardly any fact 

has been more clearly brought out than 
that farmers can greatly improve their 
own condition by giving more study to 
their business and doing their work more 
thoroughly and economically. Thissounds 


* 


More Business 
Farmers. 


harsh, but we have heard at these insti-. 


tutes successful farmers tell their assem- 
bled fellow workers these facts in plain 
words. They say that there are many 
farmers who are not studying their busi- 
ness and do not know the conditions which 
really surround their business; that many 
use slip-shod methods and spend more time 
in bewailing their condition than in trying 
toimprove their methods. These are not 
pleasant things to say and hear, and if 
they were not affirmed by successful men 
who understand their business we would 
not need to give them much weight. We 
believe thoroughly in farmers taking an 
interest in public affairs and we believe 
that there are many reforms in our public 
affairs that would be of banefit to our 
people and of relief to the taxpayers. 
Butdon’t we sometimes talk too much about 
the ‘‘other fellow.” For instance, there is 
agreat deal of fault found with our ex- 
cessive State taxes. But suppose a man is 
paying this year $150 in taxes, which is a 
pretty big tax and represents a large in- 
vestment for a farmer. Suppose that a 
fourth of his tax is State tax, or say $40, 
which would be about the proportion, 
somewhat more or less. Suppose that 
expenditures in State affairs could, by 
proper reform measures, be reduced 25 per 
cent. Everyone would agree that this is 
an enormous saving and a valuable reform, 
in fact it seems highly probable that no 
such reform will ever be accomplished. 
This large taxpayer would then be saved 
but $10. Now will anyone say that that 
$10 could not be more than made up by a 
little more study, alittle more energy, a 


little more of thoroughness? This is an 


exaggerated case perhaps, and it is only 
one side of the question. But the point is 
that farmers are sometimes inclined to lay 
too much stress on the burdens they bear 
as the result of poor government and class 
legislation, and too little stress on the 
burdens they bear as the result of their 
own faults. 
* » * 
Indications point 
The Farmers Ready 4, 4 restlessness 
To Organize. 
among the farmers 
of our state which is taking form in an 
eagerness to organize themselves. From 
all points of the state come reports indi- 
cating this fact; this condition gives.an op- 
portunity to the Grange which should not 
be neglected. Gradually, during these 





hard times, farmers are beginning to see 
that their best safety lies in banding: them- 








selves together; that no matter what the 
causes of their condition, the best interest 
of the farmers lies in being united. They 
are even learning that hard times are no 
bar to keeping up an organization; that the 
very time when they need organization is 
when the times are hard. Let the Granges 
in °very county be active in securing mem- 
bers and reviving old Granges and in or- 
ganizing new ones. In some senses the 
harvest is white; shall we meet the oppor- 
tunity? 
* ~ * 
The New Members Governor Pingree 
of the State Board hasshownadmirable 
of Agriculture. judgment in ap- 

pointing,;as new members of the State 
Board of Agriculture, Mr. T. Frank Mars- 
ton, of Bay City, and Mr. Arthur C. Bird, 
of Highland, Oakland county. Mr. Mars- 
ton is a very young man, being only twen- 
ty-seven years of age, but he is living on 
and working successfully a large dairy 
farm. Heisason of the hate Judge Isaac 
Marston. Mr. Marston was for a short 
time a student at the Agricultural College 
and is itsloyal friend. Not only among the 
farmers of the state, among whom Mr. 
Bird is rapidly achieving the rank of lead- 
er, but among the graduates of the College, 
there is rejoicing because of his appoint- 
ment to the Board. Itis no reflection on 
past members of the Board to say that 
these twoappointments will give strength 
tothe Board of Agriculture. It-is an oppor- 
tune time for us to say that the College 
never seemed in better condition than it is 
to-day. The Board and Faculty are pro- 
gressive and united. The people are com- 
ing to feel that the College is doing them 
great service, and,take it all in all. the out- 
look for the College was never better. 





ILLINOIS GRANGE NOTES. 





On Feb. 1st, Mrs. L. Z. Chapman, Gener- 
al Deputy, reorganized Dayton Grange, La 
Salle county, with 34 members.—Chas. 
Mays, Master of Radnor Grange, has visit- 
ed England and finds the Rochdale system 
co-operative stores of the British workmen 


a great success; so much so that original 
shares of the stock have increased in value 
from $5 to $150 per share. Bro. Mays has 
served Radnor Grange as chief officer for 
22 years, and is re-elected for 1897.—Little- 
ton Grange, Schuyler county, keeps up a 
live interest through the excellence of its 
programs of discussions, essays, music, etc. 
—Belvidere Grange has a supply of new 
books and is full of practical work.—Buena 
Vista Grange has increased its equipment, 
and the spirit of its members is to make 
farm life:more attractive in every possible 
way.—Prairie Union Grange sent a com- 
mittee to the Jersey Farmers’ Institute to 
show good will and to help in making the 
meeting a success. The institute is & grand 
factor in farm life, but it only meets once a 
year, whereas the Grange does equally 
good work and meets from 12 to 50 times a 
year.—McClusky Grange makes its meet- 
ings so attractive that the live spirit there- 
of catches outside and is drawing in new 
members.—The Peoria County Grange is 
urging some relief tothe taxpayers through 
Kempe down county seat salaries and the 
big bills voted by the supervisors, the idea 
being that official salaries should shrink at 
least a third so they may match the meager 
incomes of the farmers.—That legislative 
bill, wherein the associated agricultural 
editors of Illinois are interested, to vest the 
supervision of farm institute work in the 
state university rather than a state board, 
ought to be discussed by all the Granges 
and their conclusions be laid before the 
legislature. It looks as though the Agri- 
cultural —— can very well doal! thata 
separate board can do in directing the in- 
stitutes on the best lines. State boards 
cost money and have a tendency to turn 
into political plums. Read the bill, study 
its provisions and act at once.—The hard 


road problem is being discussed in the | 


Granges as well as by the papers. All 
agree that good roads the year round 
would be a blessing, but farmers well know 
where the bulk of the taxes are assessed 
and will vote to go slow and sure. 
Dun.ap, II1., Feb. 1897. 
THOS. KEADY, Sec’y State Grange. 
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THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Are you in need of fruit, shade or or- 
namental trees of any kind? And do you 
wish to buy the best hardy, thrifty, young, 
northern-grown trees at reasonable prices? 
Write to Call’s Nurseries, Perry, O., for 
Price List. They make a specialty of 
dealing direct with farmers, send out 
none but the very best of stock and 
guarantee satisfaction. Many of our read- 
ers say, “The finest fruit trees they have 
ever seen were shipped them from Call’s 
Nurseries.” 





When writing advertisers mention 
Michigan Farmer. 
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+ Malt 


is half sprouted grain 
—nature’s concentrated FOOD 
for the plant to live on. Malt 
extract contains all the concen- 
tratedfood of malt in a soluble 
form for the human stomach. 


PABST 
MALT EXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the purest and most nourish- 
ing ms malt extracts. It is a 
strengthening, refreshing tonic 
for the body, nerves, and brain. 


. Sold by all druggists at 25c. a bottle, 
or 32 for $2.50. f 
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tame JECUS 


Never Fail! Why ? 
Because the light seed is all washed 
out and_what is left must grove. 
One trial will convince you. Cata- 


logue and Garden Guide FREF. - 


Heman Ciass, Seed Crower, Rochester, N.Y. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT © srriica 
PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Address as above. 


LAZY MAN WINS. 


For years we sprayed our exten- 
sive orchards with the 
common Spray Pumps, 
but became disgusted 
: with the hard, nasty 
H work and invented the 
: Ss ECLIPSE.’”? Now we 
:do the work easily and pleasant- 
ily. So does every man who uses 
:them. 

Send for Catalogue, 


MORRILL & MORLEY, 


Benton Harbor, - Mich. 
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rd 
—bucket & barrel—have every improvement. 
Best for orchard, garden, house. Continu- 
ous stream, 50) feet. 175,000 sold. Fully guar- 
anteed. Prices, Er. paid, No. 1, tin, @1.603 No.2 
2; No. 16, two hose, nozzles and exten. pipes 


Ad. iron, 
<2 $12.00. Catalog free. ts wanted. 
BW A JOHNSTON CO. Boxecg, Canton, Ohio. 





WITH THE ““INCOMPARABLE’’ 


. | 
BORDEAUX NOZZLE: 


# used on ‘‘World’s Best”? Spra Outfits made 
\ only by THE DEMING Go. ALEM. OHIO. 







f 
our ler for 
H 


new itt’ 
y= EMPIRE 
KING 


5 ie PERFECT AGITA Bg Ne eoral Ht 


foliage. No leather or rab valves. 
styles of Spray Pumps. Oa’ 6 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 6&6 Market St.,Lockport, N.Y 
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EVERCREENS 


Ornamental, Fruit Trees, Vines, etc., 100 
Evergreens 2 to 5 ft., $10.00. 60 similar 
> bargains, 100 seedlings, $1.00, delivered 
free, hardy varieties all sizes, nursery 

Cash commissions for clubs. 





D. HILL, 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST, DUNDEE, ILL. 





PLANT BOXES $2.25 


For HOT-BED USE 1000. 


4-inch cube, 43-inch cube, or &inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and CRAPE BASKETS. 





Write for price list. Address 
COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich, 





RUMSEY’S 2OUeLE. SPRAY PUMPS 


} are models of perfection and utility for spraying all kinds of fruit trees and berry plants 
| and vines. Large Compressed Air C 


Pumps are stopped. 


mber keeps spray going 10 minutes after the 


Long handle makes the pump work easy. The double cylinders 


work in connection with the agitator at bottom of barrel, keeps the liquid stirred up. 


Saar weed are easily removed, easily 
alves. Write for our free book on spraying which contains further description. 


4) Metal 


packed—all parts are easy of access. 





/ RUMSEY & COMPANY . trv., SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 
Noro Naeger Nero Nee Not Net Nor Noth 
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a omen a Farmer when writing 


= Nn 


is a vigorous feeder and re- 
sponds well to liberal fertiliza- 
tion. On corn lands the yield |_* 
increases and the soil improves 
if properly treated with fer- 
tilizers containing not under 
7% actual 


Potash. 


A trial of this plan costs but 
little and is sure to lead to 
profitable culture. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


FARMERS, | (0K HERE! 











The Best Three-Horse Whiffletree in Use. 





‘ 
FARMERS CAN NOW BUY THEM FOR $3 PER SET. 
Can be used on wagon or plow. Made of the best 
second growth white ash lumber, well ironed and nicely 
finished. Every farmer should have a set. No side 
draft. mt sets now inuse. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
OMAS ELLIOTT, Tecumseh, Mich, 


THE CELEBRATED 


BOSS AND OHIO 
FEED MILLS, GREATLY IMPROVED. 


Will grind ear corn damp or 
dry, shelled corn, wheat and 
RYE ALON Guaranteed 











° 
breaking; no waiting for 
“4 repairs; no choking. Send 
=i for prices and oe: 
y Manfactured only by 


The Woodcock se and Machine Works, 


Corner 2d and Canal Sts., 
Chillicothe. Ohio. 


Crass 
and $ d 
Cyclone <ena° Seeder 
sows timothy, clover and all 
other seeds perfectly even. 60 
acresa day. Saves % labor 


























your labor, your mone; and 
insure perfect, uniform 
crops by sowing with 


PEARCE’S 
IMPROVED 


Cahoon’s Patent 
Broadcast 
SEED SOWER. 
Does 4 men’s work 
and does it better, 
reducing the cost of 
roduction one-third. 
end for descriptive 

es Circular. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 
Antrim, N. H., Sole Mfrs. 














Sow your Clover and Timothy with 


MICHICAN CRASS SEEDER. 
1 > 





FREE To every farimer who sends his order fora 
® Seeder, w e give free one of our new Garden 
mg od Attachments. The finest out. Send for cir- 

Agents wanted for Cook Flour Bin. Seeder 
& ie aeek Chair Co., 6 Depot 8t., Homer, Mich 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


38Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 










Power Leverage 64 to 1 STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue,. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St., Quincy, {te 


A F-METAL WHEELS 


win all sizes — i varieties, to fit any 
axle. last forever. Either 








QUINGY = ILLINOIS. 


Wanted—An Idea sissse'simnis 


Protec Onn ideas; th may bring you wealth. 
conn JOHN WEDDED RN & CO., Patent Attor- 





AGENTS 
WANTED. 












Sizes up 
to 1314 
feet. 


—practically indestructible. 








Mention. Mich Farmer. 








~ oe ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, cLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER, 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, ‘levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


4 Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
> Mase SENT ON TRIAL (f5.0t sotisractony7” “*Penee 


tree. N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


Feb, 27 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M°f?r, 
Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 








Wnve-z PLANTER 


ecessful 
King of Potato oy tong Better t ae — a ay 
Automaticall, marks, drops and covers in one op- 
ae Going = - . ere “ 
Send for illus catalogue a 
Sprayers, Sorters, ete., free. 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 36 Sabin St., JACKSON, Mice. 








is shortly hoed with the ‘*PLANET JR.’’ No. 15 Single-Wheel Hoe. 
Has Cultivator, Rake and Plow attachments. Quickly converted 
» into a hill or drill seeder by a seed dropping and sowing attach- 
< ment—sold separately. Almost any of the twenty ‘Planet 
2D Jr.’’ Farm and Garden Tools will do the work-of six 
ra men. 


If you make money without them, you'll 
“Planet Jr.” book for '97 is ready and 
costs nothing—write for it. 


\ pe ay AV? get rich with them. 
= S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
AN 


wholesale prices, saving 
ss ie 
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fore sale. Every- 
thing warran 
100 styles of Car- 









Tt 
riages, 90styles of Har- KA Sx K en Ny 
W_ Dess. as. Top uggiesas low 
A E FF as $8 haetons as low Y 
_ & oe ban, Spring Wagons, Z Vv 
No. 8734. Surrey Harnees—Price $15,00. Road Wagons, etc. Send No. = WA with curtains amp 
A 


as sells for $22.00. for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells ul ‘900. 
ELKHART careiAceE AND HARNESS MF¢. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 








The Dietz “ Victor” Lantern 


It has an oil-pot 
abuse that goes with tt. d 
p bcseegt nay Powel aot pod: and then re-tinned—a method = Se eee 
poem Sayre tongs its life. It also hasa as simp! “ pe day vee 
w devici 
+3 wach aie. rhe burner, pe . jon 4 
lobe 
he best of its kind, as ts also the & 
ot; _ Loeey fin Sh ‘ The Victor - only eg = — DIETZ ys 
Za dealer can 
I Lan RN ss 67 ld. ate if he gives you the very best made, he must. 


COMPANY, 
R. E. Dl gin aight Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840. | ni 
‘rable little Catalogue of ou 
For the asking we mail in So odin eon 








BUY DIRECT and pay but me profit, Our assortment is one of the best 
and most complete in 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Vines, Bulbs, Seeds. 


Rarest new, choicest old. Send for our catalogue 
today; it tellsit all; an y ifastra book, 168 pages, 
.* magazine size. profusely | il —, free. N 
o__ Seeds, Plants Bulbs, § Trees, etc. by mail wan th. 
| ome safe arrival and. mo Hg guaranteed, la mn 
y express or freight. 48d Year. 32 Greenhouses. 1,000 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 341, “Painesville, O. 





Farmers. 
KILL WEEDS 





With Hall's sachet Ant Che 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR, 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price. Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 809. 


PERFECTION SPRING LOGK 
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FARM ERS J If you want the Heaviest, Strongest, 
= Cheapest and Best fence, be sure to 

get the Perfection Spring Lock, which is made of 

the best galvanized wire, ana has a double cross 

Stay, giving the perpenoicular support which all 

other fences lack. 

State. County and Local Agents Wanted. 


WITHINGTON & CO., Adrian, Mich, 
COOD FENCES 


make and keep 


GOOD NEIGHBORS. 


A still greater gratification is the fact of the low eost 
of this kind of fencing when built with our machines. 
A posta! will bring you full information. 


EUREKA FENCE Co., 


Box Q. Richmond, Ind. 














$6 to $s. 5 for machines to weave 

your fence at 18 to 26c. per 
rod. Weaves 100 rods per day. Strongest endorse- 
ments. Send for illustrated pamphi e. giving valu- 
able information on fence building. Unparalleled 
chance for pronte to sell fence and machines. 




















The Best Seed Potatoes, Farm and Garden Seeds 


IN THE WORLD ARE GROWN BY 


HARRY N. HAMMOND, Seedsman, 
Largest Grower of Seed Potatoes and Farm Seeds i in the World. 
Decatur, Van Buren County, Michigan. 


Northern Grown, Pure, True to Name. 


These Michigan Grows New < re land Seed Potatoes 
Planted on any soil in any climate produce earliest and largest 
crops everywhere. There can be ony one BE*T Ham- 
mond’s Pedigree Seed Potatoes, Farm and Garden Seeds are 
not surpassed by any on earth. Prices are as low asthe best 
quality of Ym can be sold. 

MAKING FARM SPECIALTIES. 

THE aanaer MICHIGAN POTATO.—There is no 
necessity of telling the readers of the MICHIGAN FARMER much about this celebrated potato. 
That it will be the leader in 1897 is conceded by all who tested it the past season Without 
exception the Early Michigan is the earliest and most productive extra early potato ever intro- 
duced; its quality is not surpassed by any v ariety onearth. Peck, $1.50; bushel, $4; barrel, $9. 
Thoroughbred, Acme, Burk’s No. 1, Uncle 8am, Carman No 3, and all other varieties at reduced prices. Also 
Corn, Oats, Artichokes and Garden ‘Seeds. MICHIGAN WO ONDER OATS —The greatest White Oat ever 
offered the American peop'e. Fy stn by me ong — ee 6 mye | riet’es the past season. It 

a r the farmer to raise th ordinary culture 75 busheis pe 
Bushel, $1; 5 bush’, $4; 10 bush., $7; 25 bush at 65 cents per bus * sti piavaniaeinbn sane 
I offer $5°0 in cash prizes to club raisere Full particulars will be found in my 1897 catalogue. A hand 





Mien ‘CAN 
Woxsea! 
































Standard Wire Fence Co., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
8 Ts 
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STRONG ENDORSEMENT 


“In the spring of '88 I put up 600 rods. I havenever 
had to repair it from that day to this. In ‘90 I put up 
about 300 rods, with equally good results. Thereisno 
reason why a Page fence will not stand 20 years 
without any expense for an 

WILL W. SHEPARD. 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. (in letter Jan. 18, ’97) to 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE! 


Best on Earth. Horse-bh Bull- 
strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. With 
our DUPLEX wee Machine 


2 t0.3 pone pong 0 cts. aR @ day Rod. 


‘ a BROS., 

























































































ustrated catalogue with beautiful lithograph cover. Free to all interested in Seeds. Address 
HARRY N. HAMMOND. Seedsman Decatur. Van Buren Co. Michigan. 









! "THEECONOMY: 


THE d LEAN STEEL Harrow 


on that subject by the eminent Dr. 
anley Miles, which is sent 
H to inquirers by the 


GRINDING MILL. 


The mill that grinds all kinds of single or mixed 
grains into a coarse, medium or fine grist as desired. 
Grinds cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks on or off; 
fost. durable, economical, requires but little oe 
No experience to spqrate. Write 
No 


















EAN MF co., 
1 Park Street, MANSETELIS: OHIO. 


PERL COeD 








. for their $1,800 prize offer 
anat sow it oO one Sj inventions wanted. 





THE 0. S. KELLY GO.Sseqcteiten iy 

















FOVODVDOre8 oS 


4 Box 72. Ridgeville, Ind. | 
6 P @8DEOB) 




















The Peerless makes its own 
tension on both horizental 
and cross wires and is the 
only absolute dead lock 
wire stay weaving device 
on the market, 


HOLLY, MICH. 




















= HURCH STEKL SPRING LOCK 

Wire Fence and Gates. Have No.7 

{J—]|{ Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel Lock 

that locks line wire to picket. Cannot Slip. 

= Write for Free yo Circs. and Terms to 
ir Agents. The Church Manfg. Co., 
Box 425, Adrian, Mich 














































